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For the Woman's Journal. 
“MAKE THE WORLD BETTER.” 


BY REV. PHEBE A. HANAFORD 








(A tribute to the faithful labors and cherished 
memory of Mrs. Lucy Stone, whose last words 
were, ‘‘Make the world better.’’) 


The autumn glory to her spirit spoke 
Of beauty far beyond the earth’s glad smile; 
She saw the gleam of brightness which awoke 
When Duty’s call met answers without guile. 


She heard that call when, like a sweet wild rose, 
In fairest bloom of maidenhood, she stood 
Almost alone, and calmly, nobly chose 
A thorny path which led to human good. 


How bravely she has battled for the Right! 
How nobly, always, she withstood the Wrong! 
How sweetly urged Truth’s warriors to the fight, 
And joined, in grateful hope, each triumph- 
song! 
She hath not lived in vain; youth, mid-life, age, 
All found her active, ‘‘faithful as the sun,” 
To aims whose worth Eternity must gauge, 
Two holy sacrifice, to work well done. 


Now, ’mid the glories of the dying year, 
We whisper our farewell in love's sweet tone, 
Then take her dying words as words of cheer, 
To “better make the worlé,”’ like Lucy Stone. 
New York, N. Y., Oct. 23, 1893. 


_ —~@e-—_—_—_— 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


The WoMAN’sS JOURNAL Of this week is 
a memorial number, devoted to Mrs. Lucy 
Stone. It contains a full report of the 
addresses made at the funeral services by 
Rev. Chas. G. Ames, Col. T. W. Higgin- 
son, Mrs. Livermore, Mary Grew, Rev. 
S. J. Barrows, Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
Chant, Wm. Lloyd Garrison, Rev. Anna 
Garlin Spencer and Mrs. Ednah D. 
Cheney; a biographical sketch of Mrs. 
Stone, by her daughter ; reminiscences by 
Mrs. Livermore, Mrs. E. D. Cheney, and 
some of the many tributes from the news- 
papers. More of these will be given 
later. There are poems by Mrs. Julia 
Ward Howe and Rev. Phebe A. Hana- 
ford, and portraits of Mrs. Stone as a 
girl, a young mother, and an elderly 
woman. All the usual features of the 
paper—news, story, poetry, N. Y. Letter 
etc.—give place this week to the memo- 
rial matter. 

ene +e, — 

The floral tributes were predominantly 
yellow and white, the suffrage colors. 
Among them were a beautiful garland of 
seventy-five roses (one for each year), 
intertwined among ferns, from the Massa- 
chusetts Woman Suffrage Association, a 
bunch of white chrysanthemums from the 
Chicago Woman Suffrage Association; a 
wreath of yellow and white chrysanthe- 
mums from the Dorchester Woman’s 
Club; yellow and white chrysanthemums 
from the Newton Woman Suffrage 
League; a bunch of palms and yellow 
and white roses from the office of the 
WomAn’s JOURNAL; white chrysanthe- 
mums from the Boston Woman Suffrage 
League; a large and beautiful basket of 
choice chrysanthemums from the Wo- 





man’s Charity Club, flowers from the 
Woman’s Press Club, a large wreath of 





pansies from Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, a | 
bank of yellow autumn leaves from many 


MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


The funeral services for Mrs. Lucy 
| Stone were held in the Church of the 


friends, and other floral tributes from the | Disciples in this city, at 2 P. M., Saturday, 


| Malden Woman Suffrage League, Miss 

Amanda M.Lougee, Mrs. Micah Dyer, Jr., 
| Mrs. George W. Williams, Cora A. Benne- 
| son, Mrs. A. H. Batcheller, Mrs. Laban 
| Pratt, Mrs. George W. Wilson, Mrs. F. M. 
| Fall, Mrs. S. P. Moreland, Mr. and Mrs. 


oy -| J. Herbert Sawyer, Mrs. Brigham, Miss 
» Annie Heacock, of Jenkintown, Pa., and 


| others. 
‘aisieciecmcanaialiii i 
| The ushers were John E. May, Warren 
| A. Rodman, Donald E. White, McGregor 
| Jenkins, Charles Garrison and Frank W. 
Garrison. 

\ a 

| Rev. Minot J. Savage will preach on 
| **Luey Stone” at the Church of the Unity, 
| West Newton Street, to-morrow morning. 
| Rev. W. H. Savage will also preach at 
| Watertown on the same subject. 


| - “2, = 


Mrs. Lucy Stone’s ‘Life and Letters” 
| will be compiled by her daughter. Any 
| friends having characteristic letters from 
| her are requested to send them to (Miss) 
| Alice Stone Blackwell, Dorchester, Mass. 
Such letters will be copied, and carefully 
returned. Letters written during her 
early life will be especially welcome. 


_ ~2> —_ 


The National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
| perance Union, at its recent annual con- 
vention, unanimously re-elected Miss 
Willard president. Mrs. Mary A. Wood- 
bridge, of Ohio, was elected correspond- 
ing secretary in place of Mrs. Caroline A. 
Buell, and Mrs. Helen M. Barker, of South 
Dakota, treasurer, in place of Miss Esther 
Pugh. Mrs. L. M. N. Stevens, of Maine, 
was elected recording secretary, and Mrs. 
Clara C. Hoffman, of Missouri, assistant. 
Mrs. Louise C. Purington, of Massachu- 
setts, was re-elected National Superinten- 
dent of Franchise. ® 


oom «2 ae 


In Colorado the Republican conventions 
of Jefferson and Mesa counties and the 
Garfield County Populists, and the Pro- 
hibition conventions of Mesa and Arapa- 
hoe counties have resolved in favor of the 
woman suffrage amendment. 


— +~@> - 


Women bore a prominent part in the 
World’s Auxiliary Congress of Agricul- 
ture held last week. Lady Henry Somer- 
set made a short address and presented a 
message from Miss Willard. ‘*Tell that 
great congress,” said Frances Willard, 
“that a farmer’s daughter sends a 
farmer’s greeting. And tell them that 
what I have been able to accomplish 
for humanity was learned on the farm 
at home on the prairies of Wiscon- 
sin.” This was received with ap- 
plause. Miss Jeanne Sorabji spoke for 
the women of India of the agricultural 
class who work in the fields as bread 
winners. A paper was read by the Coun- 
tess Cora Slocum di Brazza on ‘*The Posi- 


Mrs. Helen M. Barker, of South Dakota, 
discussed ‘‘The Training of Girls for Farm 
Life,” and Mrs. Laura D. Worley, of In- 
diana, spoke on “Farm Life and Mental 


Culture.” 


The local newspapers all over New York 
State are quoting the law passed by the 
last Legislature which allows women to 


telling how and when women shall regis- 
ter. 





42> 
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It is reported that in Michigan the mu- 
nicipal woman suffrage law has been pro- 
nounced unconstitutional. If so, the de- 
cision must have been influenced more by 
prejudice than by legal considerations, for 
the objections urged against the constitu- 
tionality of the bill were flimsy in the 
extreme. Fuller reports will be awaited 
with interest. 


- +e 


Tbe Topeka (Kan.) Equal Suffrage As- 
sociation has opened new headquarters at 
632 Kansas Avenue, where women are in- 
structed in the method of voting by the 
Australian ballot system. The associa- 
tion will canvass Shawnee County next 
month to determine just how every voter 
stands on the suffrage amendment. 


———_—__~@—_____— 


Economic Association held a Congress in 
the Department of Agriculture at the 
World’s Fair, this week. 





tion of Women in Agricultural Italy,” | 


vote for school commissioners, and are | 


The National Columbian Household | 


| Oct. 21. They were attended by more than 
| eleven hundred people. The throng began 
| to assemble by noon, and before the ap- 
| pointed time several hundred persons 
| were standing silently in the street, wait- 
jing for the doors to be opened. The 
church was crowded, and many stood 
| through the services. ‘The assemblage 
was noteworthy for the amount of moral 
and intellectual worth represented there, 





Fa wr a” 





Eos 








O silent land to which we move! 
Enough, if there alone be love; 

And mortal need can ne'er outgrow 
What love is waiting to bestow. 

O pure soul! from that far-off shore 
Float some sweet song the waters o'er; 
Our faith confirm, our fears dispel, 
With the dear voice we loved so well! 


Then followed the reading of the fol- 
lowing selections: 


The eternal God is our refuge, and 
underneath are the everlasting arms. 

Blessed be the Father of us all, who 
hath not left us without a witness of His 
presence, «nd who in every kind of 
trouble is the God of all consolation. 

We will not fear the decree of death; 


ad | if “a 











LUCY STONE, 


ing. 

On the wall behind the pulpit, arranged 
in the form of a great heart, the base on 
the ground and the point toward heaven, 
was a beautiful line of red oak leaves, with 
a large cross of autumn leaves in the cen- 
tre. At the left was a plaster cast of Miss 
Anne Whitney’s bust of Mrs. Stone, and 
below it a life size portrait of Wendell 
Phillips, both draped with autumn leaves. 
To the right looked down the calm and 
benign face of James Freeman Clarke, for 
many years pastor of the Church of the 
Disciples, and long intimately connected 
with the work for woman suffrage. 

There were beautiful floral tributes 
| from suffrage associations, women’s clubs 
and societies, and from a multitude of 
individual friends. The coffin was almost 
buried in flowers. Mrs. Stone’s face, 
under its familiar white lace cap, looked 
peaceful and serene, and as lovely as in 
life. A little bunch of lilies of the valley, 
| a flower she loved, had been placed in her 
| hand. 

The pall-bearers were William I. Bow- 
| ditch, Miss Anne Whitney, Rev. Samuel 
|May, Mrs. Emily A. Fifield, William 
| Lloyd Garrison, Mrs. Laura Ormiston 
| Chant, Francis J. Garrison, Mrs. Judith 
Ke Smith, Col. T. W. Higginson, Mrs. 





Katherine Lente Stevenson, Rev. Charles 
G. Ames and Mrs. Fanny B. Ames. 

Mr. Ames said afterwards that the 

services were ‘‘not like a funeral, but like 
\ asolemn celebration and a coronation. To 
| some, it seemed a re-consecration of the 
| spot where they had looked for the last 

time on the faces of Lucretia Crocker, 
| Abby W. May, and James Freeman 
| Clarke.” 

The services, conducted by Rev. Charles 

G. Ames; pastor of the church, began 
| with the singing, by the whole congrega- 
tion, to the music of ‘*Federal Street,” of 

these lines from Whittier: 


God giveth quietness at last! 

The common way once more is passed, 
From pleading tears and lingerings fond, 
To fuller life and love beyond. 

Fold the rapt soul in your embrace, 
Dear ones familiar with the place; 
While to the gentle greetings there 

We answer here with murmured prayer. 





as well as for the depth of genuine feel- | 





in 1898. 


for it comes of the wise Lord, who is over 
ull flesh. For it is as much in the perfect 
order of Providence that we should die as 
that we should be born; it is a part of 
beautiful nature, like the setting sun and 
the falling leaf. 

The dust shall return to the earth, as it 
was; and the spirit unto God, who gave it. 

The issues of death belong unto our 
God, whose loving-kindness never fails, 
and whose tender mercies are over all His 
works. 

Therefore all the days of my appointed 
time will I wait, until my change comes. 

Thou shalt call, and I will answer; thou 
wilt surely have a desire to the work of 
thine own hands. 

My flesh and my heart fail; but God is 
the strength of my life and my portion 
forever. 

- Though I walk through the valley of 
the shadow of death, I will fear no evil, 
for thou art with me. 

We have not received the spirit of bond- 
age to fear, but we have received the 
spirit of adoption by which we cry, Abba, 
Father. 

For the spirit of God beareth witness 
with our spirits that we are the children 
of God; and if children, then heirs—heirs 
of God, and joint-heirs with Jesus Christ. 

Beloved, now are we the children of 
God! It doth not yet appear what we 
shall be; but we know that we shall be 
like Him. 

And every man that hath this hope in 
him purifieth himself, even as He is pure. 

I heard a great voice out of heaven, 
saying, Write: Blessed are the dead which 
die in the Lord from henceforth. Yea, 
saith the Spirit, that they may rest from 
their labors; and their works do follow 
them. 

Blessed are the undefiled in the way, 
who walk in the Lord. 

Blessed are they that keep Lis testimo- 
nies, that seek Him with the whole heart. 

Blessed are they that hunger and thirst 
after righteousness; for they shall be 
filled. 

Blessed are the pure in heart; for they 
shall see God. 

Blessed are they that are persecuted for 
righteousness’ sake ; for theirs is the king- 
dom of heaven. 

The memorial of virtue is immortal. 
When it is present, men take example of 
it; when it is gone, they desire it. It wear- 
eth a crown and triumpheth forever, hav- 
ing gotten the victory, striving for unde- 
filed reward. 

The worth of a virtuous woman is far 
above rubies. Strength and dignity are 
her clothing. She openeth her mouth 
with wisdom, and in her tongue is the law 





| of kindness. She spreadeth out her hand 


to the poor; yea, she reacheth forth her 
| hands to the needy. 
Her children rise up and call her blessed ; 

her husband also, and he praiseth her, 
| saying, Many daughters have done vir- 
tuously; but thou excellest them all. 

Favor is deceitful and beauty is vain; 
but a woman that feareth the Lord, she 
shall be praised. 

Give her of the fruit of her hands, and 
let her own works praise her in the gates. 

She hath done what she could. And 
verily I say unto you, wheresoever 
the Gospel of the kingdom shall be 
preached in all the world, there shall this 
also which this woman hath done be 
spoken of for a memorial of her. 


Each silver hair, each wrinkle there, 
Records some good deed done, 

Some flower she cast along the way, 
Some spark from love's bright sun. 


The very falling of her step 
Made music as she went; 

A loving song was on her lips, 
The song of sweet content. 


Fold reverently the weary hands 
That toiled so long and well, 

And while our tears of sorrow fall, 
Let sweet thanksgivings swell. 


She's safe within the Father’s house, 
Where many mansions be; 

Oh, pray that thus such rest may come, 

| Dear heart, to thee and me! 

| 

| 

| 





| 
| 
| 
| 


ADDRESS OF REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 
After these readings, Mr. Ames said: 


What use can we make of this sacred 
| occasion but to strike the keynote of that 
larger and longer memorial service which 
will be shared by many beating hearts in 
| many towns and in other lands, and which 
| will also be taken up and continued 
through many generations! For, indeed, 
whoever shall write the history of that 
long hard war of emancipation, that long 
struggle for justice, by which the wrong 
that was and is shall pass into the right 
that yet shall be, will surely mention the 
name of Lucy Stone as one who repre- 
sented and wrought for the great transi- 
tion. Her monument will be in the tri- 
umph of the cause she loved and the prin- 
ciples for which she lived. 

She was incarnate conscience. Her 
mind went straight to the justice of every 
question, and could never get away from 
it. Calm as a statue, and with a smile 
and voice like an angel’s, she yet stood 
strongly to affirm that justice is the law 
of the world, and that the reign of right 
is the reign of God. Yet had she that 
fine combination of the old-time domestic 
womanliness with the most modern and 
lofty aspirations for purity and liberty 
and progress. 

Whatever other women might do, she 
could not 

“Dream away the entrusted hours, 

On rose leaf beds pampering the coward heart 

With feelings all too delicate for use.”’ 


There was a task and a burden. She 
accepted the task; she bore the burden. 
And, O my brother men, she was bruised 
tor our transgressions, she was wounded 
for our iniquities, the chastisement which 
is yet to purchase our peace was laid upon 
her, and by such stripes shall humanity 
be healed. 

Such a life looks well in the retrospect. 
She cared little for praise or blame; she 
heard and heeded another voice. What 
to her were political customs, social tra- 
ditions, current popumere and popular 
noises—what to her was the pain in her 
own heart—if so she might keep the trust 
she felt was committed to her from 
heaven? Surely she might have said, as 
she left us, ‘‘I have fought the good fight, 
I have finished my course, I have kept the 
trust; henceforth there is laid up for me 
acrown of righteousness, which the Lord, 
the righteous umpire, shall give me in his 
own good time.” 

Busy as she was with making this 
world better, she was not careless of the 
things that concern the higher life and 
the larger destiny that looks beyond. 
She was a great believer, and a great 
hoper; but, like Clarkson, she h no 
morbid interest in watching the move- 
ments of her own inward life. When he, 
urging the abolition of the British slave 
trade, was asked by some one, “‘Are you 
looking after the salvation of your own 
soul?” ‘*Why, bless me,” said he, ‘‘I had 
forgotten that I had a soul!” So earnest 
was he in seeking the welfare of mankind 
that he had no time to think of himself, 
and it was much the same with our sister. 
Yet the interest she felt in certain great 
themes was never long absent from her 
consciousness. She believed in God, she 
believed in a future life, she gave herself 
over in trust to the invisible keeping. A 
few days before her departure she said, 
‘Let my funeral be simple and cheerful,” 
and added, ‘‘I believe there is work for me 
to do where [am going.” The essence of 
her religious convictions, I think, was in 
that — of trust which finds a voice in 
some lines of Whittier, which she herself 
asked might be repeated in your hearing 
to-day : 

I know not what the future hath 
Of marvel or surprise, 

Assured alone that life and death 
His mercy underlies. 

I know not where His islands lift 
Their fronded palms in air; 

I only know | cannot drift 
Beyond His love and care. 

And so, beside the silent sea, 
I wait the muffled oar. 

No harm from Him can come to me 
On ocean or on shore. 

(Continued on Fourth Page.) 
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LUCY STONE. 


The following story of the life-work of 
Lucy Stone, written in 1892 by her daugh- 
ter for the Housekeeper's Weekly, is re- 
printed from the WOMAN’s JOURNAL of 
April 15, 1893. 

Lucy Stone was born August 13, 1815, 
on a farm near West Brookfield, Mass. 
She was the daughter of Francis Stone and 
Hannah Matthews, and was the eighth of 
nine children. She came of good New 
England stock. Her great-grandfather 
foughtin the French and Indian War; her 
grandfather was an officer in the War of 
the Revolution,and afterwards captain of 
four hundred men in Shay’s Rebellion. 
Her father was a prosperous farmer, much 
respected by his neighbors, but fully im- 
bued with the idea of the right of hus- 
bands to rule over their wives, as were 
most men of his generation. Her mother 
was an excellent Christian woman, who 
submitted conscientiously. 

Little Lucy grew up a healthy, vigorous 
child, noted for fearlessness and trath- 
fulness, a good scholar, and a hard worker 
in the house and on the farm, sometimes 
driving the cows barefooted by starlight 
before the sun was up, when the dew on 
the grass was so cold that she would stop 
on a flat stone and curl one small bare 
foot up against the other leg to warm it. 
Every one on the farm worked. The 
mother milked eight cows the night before 
Lucy was born, and said regretfully,when 
informed of the sex of the new baby, ‘‘Oh, 
dear! Iam sorry itisa girl. A woman’s 
life is so hard!” 

The little girl early became indignant 
at the way she saw her mother and other 
women treated by their husbands and by 
the laws, and she made up her childish 
mind that those laws must be changed. 
Reading the Bible one day, while still a 
child, she came upon the text, ‘Thy de- 
sire shall be to thy husband, and he shall 
rule over thee.” At first she wanted to 
die. Then she resolved to go to college, 
study Greek and Hebrew, read the Bible 
in the original, and satisfy herself whether 
suck texts were correctly translated. 

Her father helped his son through col- 
lege, but when his daughter wanted to go, 
he said to his wife, ‘‘Is the child crazy?” 
The young girl had to earn the money 
herself. She picked berries and chestnuts, 
and sold them to buy books. For years 
she taught district schools, studying and 
teaching alternately. She soon became 
known as a successful teacher. Once she 
was engaged to teach a “twinter school” 
which had been broken up by the big 
boys throwing the master head-foremost 
eut of the window into a deep snowdrift. 
As a rule, women were not thought com- 
petent to teach the winter term of school, 
because then the big boys were released 
from farm work and were able to attend. 
In a few days she had this difficult school 
in perfect order, and the big boys who 
had made the trouble became her most 
devoted lieutenants; yet she received only 
a fraction of the salary paid to her un- 
successful predecessor. At the low wages 
received by women teachers, it took her 
until she was twenty-five to earn the 
money to carry her to Oberlin, then the 
only college in the country that admitted 
women. Crossing Lake Erie from Buftalo 
to Cleveland, she could not afford a state- 
room, but slept on deck on a pile of grain 
sacks, among horses and freight, with a 
few other women who, like herself, could 
only pay for a ‘‘deck passage.” 

At Oberlin she earned her way by teach- 
ing in the preparatory department of the 
college, and by doing housework in the 
Ladies’ Boarding Hall at three cents an 
hour. Most of the students were poor, 
and the college furnished them board at a 
dollar a week.. But she could not afford 
even this small sum, and during most of 
her course she cooked her food in her own 
room, boarding herself at a cost of less 
than fifty cents a week. She had only 
one new dress during hercollege course, a 
cheap print, and she did not go home once 
during the four years ; but she thoroughly 
enjoyed her college life, and found time 
also for good works. 

Oberlin was a station on the ‘‘under- 
ground railroad,” a town of strong anti- 
slavery sympathies, and many fugitive 
slaves settled there. A school was started 
to teach them to read, and Lucy Stone 
was asked to take charge of it. The 
colored men, fresh from slavery and 
densely ignorant, still felt it beneath their 
dignity to be taught by a woman. With- 
out letting her know this, the committee 
took her to the school and introduced her 
to them as their teacher, thinking they 
would not like to express their objections 
in her presence. But there was a mur- 
mur of dissatisfaction, and presently a 
tall man, very black, stood up and said he 
had nothing against Miss Stone personally, 
but he was free to confess that he did not 
like the idea of being taught by a woman. 
She persuaded them, however, that it 

would be for their advantage to learn from 
anybody who could teach them to read; 





and her dusky pupils soon became much 
attached to her. When the Ladies’ Board- 
ing Hall took fire, during her temporary 
absence, many members of her colored 
class rushed to the fire, bent on saving 
her effects. She was told on her return 
that a whole string of colored men had 
arrived upon the scene one after another, 
each demanding breathlessly, ‘‘Where is 
Miss Stone’s trunk ?” 

Her first public speech was made during 
her college course. The colored people 
got up a celebration of the anniversary of 
West Indian emancipation, and invited 
her to be one of the speakers. ‘The presi- 
dent of the college and some of the pro- 
fessors were also invited. She gave her 
address among the rest, and thought 
nothing of it. The next day she was sum- 
moned before the Ladies’ Board. They 
represented to her that it was unwomanly 
and unscriptural for her to speak in pub- 
lic. The president’s wife said: ‘‘Did you 
uot feel yourself very mach out of place 
up there on the platform among all those 
men? Were you not embarrassed and 
frightened?” ‘‘Why, no, Mrs. Mahan,” 
she answered. ‘ “Those men’ were Presi- 
dent Mahan and my professors, whom I 
meet every day in the class-room. I was 
not afraid of them at all!” She was 
allowed to go, with an admonition. 

At the end of her course, she was ap- 
pointed to write an essay to be read at 
Commencement, but was notified that 
one of the professors would have to read it 
for her, as it would not be proper for a 
woman to read her own essay in public. 
Rather than not read it herself, she de- 
clined to write it. Nearly forty years 
afterwards, when Oberlin celebrated its 
semi-centennial, she was invited to be one 
of the speakers at that great gathering. 
So the world moves. 

She graduated in 1847, and gave her 
first woman’s rights lecture the same 
year, in the pulpit of her brother’s church 
at Gardner, Mass. Soon after, she was 
engaged to lecture regularly for the Anti- 
Slavery Society. She mixed a great deal 
of woman’s rights with her anti-slavery 
lectures. One night, after her heart had 
been particularly stirred on the woman 
question, she put into her lecture so much 
of woman’s rights and so little of abolition 
that her friend, Rev. Samuel May, the 
agent of the Anti-Slavery Society, who 
arranged her meetings, felt obliged to tell 
her that, on the anti-slavery platform, 
this would not do. She answered, “I 
know it, but I could not help it. I was a 
woman before I was an abolitionist, and I 
must speak for the women.” She resigned 
her position as lecturer for the Anti-Slav- 
ery Society, intending to devote herself 
wholly to woman’s rights. They were 
very unwilling to give her up, however, 
as she had been one of their most effective 
speakers ; and it was finally arranged that 
she should speak for them Saturday even- 
ings and Sundays—times which were re- 
garded as too sacred for any church or 
hall to be opened for a woman’s rights 
meeting—and during the rest of the week 
she should lecture for woman’s rights 
on her own responsibility. 

Her adventures during the next few 
years would fill a volume. No suffrage 
association was organized until long after 
this time. She had no coéperation and no 
backing, and started out absolutely alone. 
So far as she knew, there were only a few 
persons in the whole country who had 
any sympathy with the idea of equal 
rights. She put up the posters for her 
own meetings, with a little package of 
tacks and a stone picked up from the 
street. Sometimes the boys followed her, 
hooting and preparing to tear the posters 
down. Then she would stop and call the 
boys about her, and hold a preliminary 
meeting in the street, until she had won 
them all over and persuaded them to let 
her posters alone. Once in winter a pane 
of glass was removed from the window 
behind the speaker’s stand, a hose was 
put through, and she was suddenly 
deluged with ice-cold water while she was 
speaking. She put on her shawl, and con- 
tinued her lecture. Pepper was burned, 
spitballs were thrown, and all sorts of de- 
vices resorted to in order to break up the 
meetings, but generally without success. 

She travelled over a large part of the 
United States. In most of the towns 
where she lectured, no woman had ever 
spoken in public before, and curiosity at- 
tracted immense audiences. The speaker 
was a great surprise to them. The general 
idea of a woman’s rights advocate, on the 
part of those who had never seen one, 
was a tall, gaunt, angular woman, with 
aggressive manners, a masculine air and 
a strident voice, scolding at the men. 
Instead, they found a tiny woman, with 
quiet, unassuming manners, a winning 
presence, and the sweetest voice ever 
possessed by a public speaker. This voice 
became celebrated. It was so musical 
and delicious that persons wko had once 
heard her lecture, hearing her utter a few 
words years afterwards, on a railroad car 
or in a stage-coach, where it was too dark 





to recognize faces, would at once exclaim 
unhesitatingly, ‘‘That is Lucy Stone!” 

Old people who remember those early 
lectures say that she had a wonderful 
eloquence. There were no tricks of 
oratory, but the transparent sincerity, 
simplicity and intense earnestness of the 
speaker, added to a singular personal 
magnetism and an utter forgetfulness of 
self, swayed those great audiences as the 
wind bends a field of grass. Often mobs 
would listen to her when they howled 
down every other speaker. At one 
woman’s rights meeting in New York, the 
mob made such a clamor that it was im- 
possible for any speaker to be heard. One 
after another tried it, only to have his 
or her voice drowned forthwith by hoots 
and howls. William Henry Channing ad- 
vised Lucretia Mott, who was presiding, 
to adjourn the meeting. Mrs. Mott 
answered, ‘‘When the hour fixed for ad- 
journment comes, I will adjourn the meet- 
ing; not before.”’ At last Lucy Stone was 
introduced. The mob became as quiet as 
a congregation of church-goers; but as 
soon as the next speaker began, the howl- 
ing recommenced, and it continued to the 
end. At the close of the meeting, when 
the speakers went into the dressing-room 
to get their hats and cloaks, the mob 
surged in and surrounded them; and 
Lucy Stone, who was brimming over with 
indignation, began to reproach them for 
their behaviour. ‘Oh, come,” they 
answered, “you needn’t say anything; 
we kept still for you /” 

At an anti-slavery meeting held on Cape 
Cod, in a grove, in the open air, a plat- 
form had been erected for the speakers, 
and a crowd assembled; but a crowd so 
menacing in aspect, and with so evident 
an intention of violence, that the speakers 
one by one came down from the stand 
and slipped quietly away, till none were 
left but Stephen Foster and Lucy Stone. 
She said, ‘‘You had better run, Stephen; 
they are coming !”’ He answered, ‘*But who 
will take care of you?” At that moment 
the mob made a rash for the platform 
and a big man sprang up on it, grasping 
aclub. She turned to him and said with- 
out hesitation, ‘‘This gentleman will take 
care of me.” He declared that he would. 
He tucked her under one arm, and holding 
his club with the other, marched her out 
through the crowd, who were roughly 
handling Mr. Foster, and such of the 
other speakers as they had been able to 
catch. Her representations finally so 
prevailed upon him that he mounted her 
on a stump, and stood by her with his 
club while she addressed the mob. They 
were so moved by her speech that they 
not only desisted from further violence, 
but took up a collection of twenty dollars 
to pay Stephen Foster for his coat, which 
they had torn in two from top to bottom. 


When she began to lecture she would 
not charge an admission fee, partly be- 
cause she was anxious that as many peo- 
ple as possible should hear and be con- 
verted, and she feared that an admission 
fee might keep some one away ; and partly 
from something of the Quaker feeling that 
it was wrong to take pay for preaching 
the Gospel. She economized in every way. 
When she stayed in Boston, she used to 
put up at a lodging-house on Hanover 
Street, where they gave her meals for 
twelve and a half cents, and lodging for 
six and a quarter cents, on condition of her 
sleeping in the garret with the daughters 
of the house, three in a bed. 

Once when she was in great need of 
a new cloak, she came to Salem, Mass., 
where she was to lecture, and found that 
the Hutchinson family of singers were to 
give a concert the same evening. They 
proposed to her to unite the entertain- 
ments and divide the proceeds. She con- 
sented, and bought a clouk with the 
money. She was also badly in want of 
other clothing. Her friends assured her 
that the audiences would be just as large 
despite an admission fee. She tried it, 
and finding that the audiences continued 
to be as large as the halls would hold, she 
continued to charge a door fee, and was 
no longer reduced to such straits. 


In 1855 she was married to Henry B. 
Blackwell, a young hardware merchant of 
Cincinnati, a strong woman’s rights man 
and abolitionist. In 1853 he had attended 
a legislative hearing at the State House in 
Boston, when Wendell Phillips, Theodore 
Parker and Lucy Stone spoke in behalf 
of a woman suffrage petition headed by 
Louisa Alcott’s mother; and he had made 
up his mind at that time to marry her if 
he could. She had meant never to marry, 
but to devote herself wholly to her work. 
But he promised to devote himself to the 
same work, and persuaded her that to- 
gether they could do more for it than she 
could alone. The wedding took place at 
the home of the bride’s parents at West 
Brookfield, Mass. Rev. T. Wentworth 
Higginson, who afterwards left the minis- 
try for reform work and the army, and is 
now better known as Colonel Higginson, 
was then pastor of a church in Worcester. 
He came on and performed the ceremony. 








At the time of their marriage, they issued 
a joint protest against the inequalities of 
the law which gave the husband the con- 
trol of his wife’s property, person and chil- 
dren. This protest, which was widely pub- 
lished in the papers, gave rise to much 
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discussion, and helped to get the laws 
amended. 

She regarded the loss of a wife’s name 
at marriage as a symbol of the loss of | 
her individuality. Eminent lawyers, in- | 
cluding Ellis Gray Loring and Samuel E. | 
Sewall, told her there was no law requir- | 
ing a wife to take her husband’s name; it | 
was only a custom. Accordingly she de- 
cided, with her husband’s full approval, 
to keep her own name, and she has con- | 
tinued to be called by it during nearly 
forty years of happy and affectionate mar- 
ried life. 

The account of her later years must be 
condensed into a few lines. She and her 
husband have lectured together in many 
States, taken part in most of the cam- 
paigns when suffrage amendments have 
been submitted to popular vote, have ad- 
dressed Legislatures, published articles, 
held meetings far and wide, been instru- 
mental in securing many improvements 
in the laws, and have together done an 
unrecorded and incalculable amount of 
work in behalf of equal rights. A few 
years after her marriage, while they were 
living in Orange, N. J., Mrs. Stone let 
her goods be seized and sold for taxes, 
and wrote a protest against taxation 
without representation, with her baby on 
her knee. In 1866 she helped organize 
the American Equal Rights Association, 
which was formed to work for equal 
rights for both negroes and women, and 
she was chairman of its executive com- 
mittee. In 1869, with William Lloyd 
Garrison, George William Curtis, Colonel 
Higginson, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Mrs. 
Mary A. Livermore and others, she organ- 
ized the American Woman Suffrage Asso- 
ciation, and was chairman of its executive 
committee for nearly twenty years. She 
always craved, not the post of promi- 
nence, but the post of work. 

Most of the money with which the 
WOMAN'S JOURNAL was started in Boston, 
in 1870, was raised by her efforts. When 
Mrs. Livermore, whose time was under 
increasing demand in the lecture field, 
resigned the editorship in 1872, Mrs. 
Stone and her husband took charge of 
the paper, and they have edited it ever 
since, assisted latterly by their daughter. 

Of late years, Mrs. Stone was much 
confine? at h@me by rheumatism, but 
worked for suffrage at her desk as dili- 
gently as she used to do upon the plat- 
form. Her sweet, motherly face, under 
its white cap, was dear to the eyes of audi- 
ences at suffrage gatherings, and some- 
times the mere sight of her converted 
an obstinate opponent whom no argu- 
ments had been able to move, simply 
because she was so different from all his 
preconceived ideas of her. Better than 
most mortals, she knew how to grow old 
beautifully. Her life had passed into 
a serene old age, loved and honored by a 
multitude of younger women, but loved 
the most by those who knew her best. 
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TRIBUTES TO MRS. STONE. 


The Boston Transcript prints the fol- 
lowing interviews with Mrs. Livermore 
and Mrs. E. D. Cheney: 


‘IT have known Lucy Stone for fifty 
years,” said Mrs. Livermore this morning 
at her home in Melrose to a representa- 
tive of the Transcript. ‘*The first time I 
ever saw her was at an anti-slavery ba- 
zaar in Boston. She could not have 
weighed more than a hundred pounds at 
that time, a tiny creature with the pretti- | 
est pink color, and her girl look was just | 
as sweet as the look of her later years. I 
thought at the time she was the sweetest 
thing I had ever seen in my life. She | 
wore a bloomer costume, a very full one, 
and it was very becoming to her, she was 
so small. Ske would have gone on wear- 
ing it, if it had not been for the daily 
crucifixion she had to endure in the 
streets from rude tongues. I remember 
how I trotted about after her at that anti- 
slavery bazaar, admiring her. She 
seemed up to hereyes in anti-slavery 
work, but it was really work for women 
all the time. I remember asking Wendell 
Phillips once if he did not think that 
Lucy Stone might lose sight of woman 
suffrage a little in her work against slav- 
ery, and he exclaimed that with her it 
was always women first. She thought 
most, cared most to help and uplift 
women. Wendell Phillips said he told 
his wife that he must tell Lucy that in 
this anti-slavery work she must not talk 
so much about women, and make a little 
less apparent her thought of women’s 
sufferings. But Mrs. Phillips told him to 
let Lucy alone, for she knew what she 
wanted, and what she was about. The 
black women in slavery appealed to her 
tender heart in only a different fashion 
from the appeal of all women suffering 
from injustice of any sort. 

‘Lucy Stone had made up her mind 
never to marry, and I am sure she would 
never have married if the one husband in 
the world for her had not come. Henry 
Blackwell loved her so well that he mar- 
ried all her beliefs, and her isms too, and 
consecrated his life to devoted service to 
the cause to which she had pledged her 











life. She meant to go on; she meant 
never to stop work at all; but after her 
little daughter came, there was a time 
when, if the whole world had needed her. 
she would have turned her back upon it 
in her absolute devotion to her baby. 
She was the most utter mother, the most 
complete home-maker and housekeeper. 
Susan Anthony said to her once, a few 
years after her marriage, ‘Lucy, I believe 
you have lost your power as a speaker for 
the cause since you married.’ And she 
replied, ‘I have lost it since my Alice 
came, but it will come back.’ And every 
one knows the daughter’s devotion to her 
mother’s work. Gilbert Haven—some- 
how I never could call him bishop—(Mrs. 
Livermore smiled) was a sort of neighbor 
of ours, and he used to come to our house 
here, and talk over people with us. He 
said one time that he believed Lucy Stone 
was the one woman in the world who 
would go to the stake and die for woman 
suffrage. ‘Would you, Mrs. Livermore?’ 
he asked me. And I said 1 was sure I 
would not, for it is coming, coming all in 
good time. ‘But that,’ said Gilbert Ha- 
ven, ‘isn’t Lucy’s way of giving herself 
wholly to a cause. She would go to the 
stake and die to get suffrage for women 
next week.’ 

‘*Lesser women know nothing at all of 
the endless duties and calls upon her,” 
went on Mrs. Livermore. ‘Little gentle 
woman as the world called her, she could 
weigh twenty tons when she had a mind 
to throw herself into the balance for the 
oppressed. 

‘**When her mind was made up, all the 
world and the Almighty on top of it 
couldn’t have made her budge one inch. 
But then, the Almighty was always on 
her side. She had a passion for justice. 
All her life long it was equal chance she 
wanted for women, and she could not get 
it here soon enough. She was the most 
accurate of women. You could rely ab- 
solutely on her statements. If she told 
me there were four hundred and fifty peo- 
in a room, I should not doubt it, but 

should know there were exactly 450, 
and not 449 or 451. She was not to be 
moved from any act of loving kindness, 
either, by any reasoning. I remember on 
one occasion she was about to take up and 
help a poor woman for whom I believed 
little or nothing could be done; a woman 
I had been through the mill with and had 
not succeeded in helping as | wished. I 
told Lucy Stone all I could tell her. I 
begged her not to burden herself. She 
had caresenough. She heard me through 
(and I talked, I assure you), and then she 
said in her soft voice, ‘I believe all you 
say, but I shall do what I intended for 
her just the same.’ Her house was always 
a home for every woman who needed a 
home and a friend, who came to ask 
it. Nobody knows—not even the heart- 
broken husband, who has lived for her 
and her cause, in spite of his own some- 
times defeated hopes for it—how many 
she has cared for in her own home, of 
those who needed a lift in work of life or 
yoy She adopted a little girl years ago 
to be a sister to her Alice, but the child 
died before she reached womanhood, after 
ee ten years in that home. 

‘‘When Lucy Stone celebrated her 
seventy-fifth birthday, I wrote her a let- 
ter. I told her I didn’t know whether 
she would wish to be congratulated or 
commiserated on being seventy-five. If 
she felt that it was good, I wished to con- 
gratulate her, and if it seemed too far 
along the way and she would rather have 
commiseration, she should have the com- 
miseration with all my heart, for we were 
old comrades in the fight, and in every 
way must keep together in the procession 
until theend. Her answer was like a bugle 
call!” Mrs. Livermore’s face brightened. 
‘She said she would never drop out of 
the procession. About a fortnight ago I 
went to see her for the last time, and she 
held out her hand and repeated some of 
my words and said, ‘And now I have 
dropped out.’ But the words she added 
were of perfect fearlessness of death. ‘I 
have always believed it is better farther 
on,’ she said; and when I took her hand 
before I came away, she said: ‘We shall 
shake hands again some time, somewhere. 
We shall know each other and be com- 


| rades still.’ 


‘*Less than a week agoa member of the 
WoOMAN’S JOURNAL staff went to see her 
dying friend. She was easier in a sitting 
eget. and the loving visitor found 
1er propped up near a window where she 
could look out. After she had seen her, 
had bade her good-by and had left the 
house, she turned and looked up to the 
window. ‘Mrs. Stone saw me and waved 
her hand to me,’ she said. ‘It was like 
getting a wave from heaven.’” 

Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney, in speaking of 
the personal loss she had sustained in the 
death of Mrs. Stone, said: ‘1 have known 
her from my girlhood, and for me she has 
always stood as the most beautiful and 
most perfect representative of the woman 
suffrage cause. She has always held that 
that was the key which would open the 
whole career of womanhood, and it has 
been with her the mainspring of every- 
thing; and she has kept through it all 
sweet and bright, and liberal toward 
others. Indeed, that has been her strong 
trait of character. I was with her when 
she celebrated her sixtieth birthday. Hav- 
ing recently returned from Europe, I told 
her how, when they spoke abroad in harsh 
terms of the representatives of the woman 
suffrage cause, regarding such women as 
Victoria Woodhull as types of woman 
suffragists, I had said to them, ‘If you 
only knew Mrs. Stone, you would not 
speak as you do.’ She looked up and asked, 
‘Why did you mention me? hy not use 
the names of Mrs. Howe and others, who 
are such beautiful representatives of our 
cause?’ She was perfectly impersonal in 
her devotion to the cause. She did not 
care if others got the credit for what she 
did, if she only felt that the work was 
progressing. Itisa great grief that she 
should not have lived to witness the 
triumph which we feel is so near. A 
great wrong was committed when she 
was not allowed to vote on the school 
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question, because she did not take her 
husband’s name. She committed no illegal 
act in retaining her maiden name, and the 
fact that her husband did not object to her 
doing so showed his devotion to the cause. 
It was an agreement between them before 
marriage that she should not give up her 
name. Her life seems to have been a 
thoroughly ideal one. Her daughter 
has been a great comfort to her in the 
sympathy and support she has given to 
the cause. She is to-day doing as much as 
any one for its advancement. It is a great 
satisfaction that Mrs. Stone had that as a 
reward as well as her public success. It 
was a pathetic sight to see her go up to 
the State House, more feeble every year, 
to plead for the cause she had so much at 
heart. She said to me one day, putting 
her hand to her heart, ‘It is very hard.’ 
She felt keenly the humiliation to which 
she had to submit as well as the cer- 
tainty of failure. Her literary ability was 
great, but we somehow seemed to lose 
sight of that in our admiration for her 
other gifts. Asa public speaker she had 
a charm of expression and a sweetness 
of voice which was at the same time 
strong and impressive. She was always 
easily heard, and her voice was always 
pleasant to listen to. She was brought 
up in the country, and she had a great 
deal of country strength and simplicity. 
There was nothing formal or conventional 
about her, but always a quiet simplicity 
of manner. I never realized until recently 
the severe struggle she had to get an edu- 
cation. She taught school, and picked and 
sold berries to pay her way through Oberlin 
College, which was one of the earliest if 
not the first college in the country to open 
its doors to women. She had such power 
of thought and keen adaptation to the 
work she had in hand that we thought of 
her more in that way than of her connec- 
tion with books and thought. Up to the 
last time I saw her she was perfectly 
clear in her mind as to what was being 
done in our meetings. 

‘*Miss Anne Whitney made a bust of 
Mrs. Stone for the World’s Fair and it 
was put in the Woman’s Building, but 
where it will go when the Fair closes I do 
not know. I[ should wish it could go into 
the State House; not, however, until the 
suffrage bill has passed. Among the great 
agitators of the anti-slavery cause there 
was no death until it had triumphed, and 
I feel now that she is leading the way to 
the success of woman suffrage. That we 
shall have a triumph is certain, and she 
will be the martyr.” 
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IN MEMORIAM. 


MISS CORNELIA McKAY. 


A very severe affliction has befallen 
our friends, Mr. and Mrs. Horace McKay, 
of Indianapolis, Ind., in the death of their 
second daughter, Cornelia, a beautiful 
and gifted girl of twenty-two years. 
Unusually gifted in many directions, and 
an enthusiastic student in literature, 
music and art, she was yet delicate in 
physique, and in constant danger from 
overwork and exposure. She was equally 
skilful with the pen and the carving 
tools, and was making admirable prog- 
ress in oil painting and water colors. 
Her home was beautified with wood carv- 
ings that it would be difficult to excel, 
and with sketches and studies that were 
the promise and prophecy of nobler re- 
sults hereafter. She was intensely inter- 
ested in portraiture, and had she lived, 
she would undoubtedly have ranked with 
the eminent portrait painters of the fu- 
ture. 

Descended from a Quaker ancestry, and 
reared in a household both liberal and 
progressive, she had a vital interest in 
all the movements of the day that aimed 
at the uplifting of humanity, and sym- 
pathized with those who work for the 
good time that is fast coming, when life 
shall be as full of opportunity for women 
as men. 

Beloved and needed in her home, where 
all-encompassing love ministered to her 
every wish, numbering among her friends 
the entire circle of music and art lovers of 
her native city, the world opened brightly 
before her, and she had everything to live 
for. It was not possible to detain her in 
life. Ajl available means were exhausted 
to restore her to health, and to increase 
her vitality. She slowly faded, growing 
lovelier and more beautiful as she passed 
away, and retaining her mental vigor and 
interest in the higher things of earth to 
the latest moment. 


A flower in God's garden bloomed, 
And He, who saw its loveliness, 
Stuoped down and plucked it, ere the garish sun 
Or careless storm should dare atiate 
Its heauty, sweet in spotlessness. 
Mary A. LIVERMORE. 
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SOUTH DAKOTA ANNUAL MEETING. 


The Annual Convention of the South 
Dakota Equal Suffrage Association was 
held at Aberdeen, Sept. 21. Officers were 
elected for the coming year: 

President —Mrs. Mary A. Groesbeck, Water- 
town. 

First Vice-President—Mrs. Alice M. A. Pick- 
ler. Yankton. 

Second Vice-P: esident —-Mrs. Emma A. Cran- 
mer, Aberdeen. 





First Organizer—Mrs. Maris Gaston, Dead- | 


wood. 

Second Organizer—Mrs. Alice Hanson, Mt. 
Vernon. 

Executive Committee—Mrs. Florence Loucks, 
Huron. Member of National American Execu- 
tive Commitiee and delegate to Nation»! Ameri- 
can Woman Suffrage Association, Mrs. Alice 
M. A. Pickler. 


The following resolutions were passed, 
and after a grand address by Mrs. Clara 
Hoffman, of Missouri, the convention ad- 
journed : 


Whereas the constitution of South Dakota 
provides for limited school suffrage, and 

Whereas the last Legislature made provision 
for an amendment to be submitted to the voters 
at the next general election which gives women 
unrestricted school suffrage; therefore 


Resolved, That this association do all in its 


power to carry the amendment. 


Whereas many persons assert that women do | 


not wish to vote; therefore 

Resolved, That a petition for the baliot be cir- 
culated, for the signatures of women through 
the State, to be presented to the next Legislature. 

That we extend our sympathy and all the aid 
possible to our sister States, Kansas and Colo- 
rado, who will so soon submit a full woman 
suffrage amendment to their voters. 

That we hereby express our regrets at the 
removal of our past president, lrene G. Adams, 
from the State, and waft after her our best wishes 
for her welfare. 

That we extend our heartfelt thanks to Hon. 
S A. Kennedy, Senator J. R. Millikens, Hon. 
D. S. Hooper, and ali others who introduced 
bills and voted for measures looking to woman's 
emancipation in our last Legislature. 

That we express our sincere regrets at the con- 
templated departure of our faithful Secretary, 
Mrs. E. M. Wardall, from our State, and assure 
her that our prayers and best wishes follow her 
wherever she may go. 

On motion by Mrs. Hager, seconded 
by Mrs. Pickler: 


That we loan Elizabeth Murray Wardall to 
Kansas for two years, on condition that she be 
returned at the end of that time. 


=e, - -- 


GIRLS IN BUSINESS. 


But, girls, if you don’t mean to make a 
thorough business of the occupation you 
have chosen, never, never, never begin to 
be occupied at all. Half-finished work 
will do for amateurs. It will never an- 
swer for professionals. The bracket you 
are sawing for a New Year’s present can 
hang a little crooked on its screws, and 
you will be forgiven for the love’s sake 
found therein by the dear hearts to which 
you offer it; but the trinket carved for 
sale in the Sorrento rooms must be cut as 
true as arose leaf. You can be a little 
shaky as to your German declensions in 
the Schiller club,which you join so enthu- 
siastically after leaving school, and no 
great harm ever come of it; but teach 
Schiller for a living, and for each dative 
case forgotten you are so much money 
out of pocket. 

People who pay for a thing demand 
thorough workmanship or none. ‘To offer 
incomplete work for complete market 
price is to be either a cheat or a beggar. 
The terrible grinding laws of supply and 
demand, pay and receive, give and get, 
give no quarter to shilly-shally labor. 
The excellence cf your intentions is noth- 
ing to the point. The stress of your 
poverty has not the slightest connection 
with the case. An editor will never pay 
you for your poem because you wish to 
help your mother. No customer will buy 
her best bonnet or her wheat flour of 
you because you are unable to pay your 
rent. When you have entered the world 
of trade you have entered a world where 
tenderness and charity and personal inter- 
est are foreign relations. Not ‘‘for friend- 
ship’s sake,” nor ‘‘for pity’s sake,” nor 
‘*for chivalry’s sake,” runs the great rally- 
ing cry of this great world—but only “‘for 
value received.” 

It is with sorrow and shame, but yet 
with hope and courage, that I write it— 
there is reason for the extensive com- 
plaint made by men that women do not 
work thoroughly. I am afraid that, till 
time and trouble shall have taught them 
better, they will not. Is it because they 
never have been trained? Is it because 
they expect to be married? That it is 
not in the least because they cannot, we 
know; for we know that some of the 
most magnificently accurate work in the 
world has been done by women.—Zliza- 
beth Stuart Phelps in St. Nicholas. 


— +~@> — 


LITERARY NOTICES. 

A ROADSIDE Harp. By Louise Imogen 
Guiney. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.00. 


The many lovers of Miss Guiney’s rich 
and delicate verse will rejoice in the ad- 
vent of a new collection of her poems. 
We linger delightedly over the choice 
little gray and silver volume that holds 
such tender portrayal of Nature, such 
haunting thrill of passion, such high call- 
ing to great endeavor. Here are our 
favorites, the exquisite “Song of the 
Lilac,” the **Knight Errant,” the martial 
sounding ‘*Kings.’? But why does Miss 
Guiney omit, in this last, the two ringing 
stauzas that hold the very essence of a 
conquering spirit? 

What hands soever have armed them 
Toward victory still to ride, 
A meaning left to the rebel, 
A use to the regicide. 
So bitter and large a meaning, 
A vehement use so true, 
One steady intent to scorn them 
Doth scorn them and slay them too. 


The tribute to Izaak Walton is perfect 
in its soft and peaceful charm: 


What trout shall coax the rod of yore 
In Itchen stream to dip? 

What lover of her banks restore 
That sweet Socratic lip? 


' 
Old fishing and wishing 
Are over many a year. 
O hush thee, O hush thee! heart innocent and 
dear. 


With what tender pain does the sweet 
Irish peasant song sing itself into our 
hearts : 

I knead and I spin, but my life is low the while, 
Oh, I long to be alone, and walk abroad a mile. 
| Yet if { walk alone, and think of naught at all, 

Why from me that’s young should the wild tears 





fall ? 
The twelve ‘‘London Sonnets’ ache 
with the pathos and burden of 
This too thoughtful ground 
Sated with human trespass and despair. 
There is a noble tribute to Gen. Sher- 
man, the ‘‘early-armored citizen.” 


In plenitude of old control, 

That asked, secure of his own soul, 
No pardon and no aid— 

If clear his way were made. 


Faith at its loftiest speaks in “‘Summum 
Bonum,” beauty of the golden twilight 
shines in the *‘Nocturne.’’, 

Blessings on the gentle harper who 
sends along our dusty ways such strains 
of melody and peace! Cc. W. 


GOSSIP AND GLEANINGS. 


Miss Frances E. Willard is resting at 
Somerset House, England. 


A private letter from Burlington, Vt , 
says: ‘‘Mrs. Livermore at the recent suf- 
frage convention here surpassed herself 
and delighted her audience. She carried oft 
all hearts.”” Wendell Phillips Stafford also 
is said by a discriminating auditor from 
Kansas to have made a very fine address. 


Mrs. A. A. Welch, president of the 
Sixth District for the Kansas Equal Suf- 
frage Association, arranged a six days’ 
campaign for Mrs. Emma Smith DeVoe, 
last month, which was carried out satis- 
factorily. ‘‘Mrs. DeVoe is a powerful 
and impressive speaker, meets every ob- 
jection clearly and forcibly, and wins the 
respect even of bitter opposers,” says one 
who has heard her. 


The November St. Nicholas contains the 
first of a series of stories of India and the 
jungle, by Rudyard Kipling. When Kip- 
ling was a boy, he and his sister used to 
fight over their St. Nicholas when the new 
number came to them in India, and now 
he takes his turn at interesting its readers. 
An elephant story by Mr. Kipling will 
appear in the December number. 


Many of our readers will remember 
Mrs. Kate Newell Doggett, of Chicago, a 
scholarly woman, who founded the Fort- 
nightly Club of Chicago, was famous as 
a n croscopist, the author of several 
books, a lecturer on literary and art 
topics, and withal a devoted friend and 
advocate of woman suffrage. Mrs. Dog- 
gett died in Havana, Cuba, nine years ago, 
and her remains were interred there at 
the time. Recently, her daughter-in-law, 
Mrs. George Doggett, has brought the re- 
mains to Chicago, where they were 
buried beside those of her husband and 
son, in Oakwoods Cemetery. Funeral 
services were held at the grave. 


According to Mr. George Johnson, 
Dominion statistician, the women of Can- 
ada are engaged in a great variety of oc- 
cupations. He writes to the London 
(Ont.) Advertiser: ‘*They are in bee- 
keeping and gardening, stock raising, 
laundrying, baking, basket-making, book- 
binding, box-making,button- making ; they 
are compositors, confectioners, corset- 
makers, fish-curers, glove-makers, factory 
hands, government officials, music teach- 
ers, college professors, theatre managers, 
clerks and copyists, agents, traders of all 
kinds, wholesale and retail saleswomen, 
stenographers and typewriters and tele- 
graph operators. The soft tones of the 
telephone girl’s ‘hello’ sound through 
30,000 miles of wire that were not in ex- 
istence ten years ago. ‘Our girls’ have 
pressed into every kind of occupation.” 





Mrs. U. S. Grant has gone to Chicago 
to see the Fair. Mrs. Sartoris accompanies 


is a sixteen-year-old boy named after his 
father, Algernon. 
America and study law. As he will in- 
herit the Sartoris estates, this desire is 
not likely to be fulfilled. Mrs. Grant 
says that the sales from her husband's 
book are an adequate income for life. She 
wishes that the General had never gone 
into business for which he was unfitted, 
and pays the following tribute to his 
honored memory: ‘‘He was always grand 
in his simplicity, his strength and his 
modesty. He was the most charitable 
man I ever knew in his judgments. It 


anybody.” Such a tribute should be en- 





| says she can afford to wait, considering 


her mother. ‘‘Nellie Grant’s’’ eldest child | 
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He wants to live in | 


| 


| 
| 


| 


seemed impossible for him to think evil of | 


graved upon the monument in New York, | 
for the completion of which Mrs. Grant wishes to inform his patrons that 


| he has removed te 7 Temple 


| that the Washington monument was one | 


| hundred years in building. 
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| THE joints aud muscles are so lubricated 

' by Hvod’s Sarsaparilla that all rheuma- 

| tism and stiffoess soon disappear. Get 
only Hood’s. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 


WEST NEWTON 
English and Classical School. 


Family and Day School. Both sexes. 41st year. 
College, Scientific and Business Preparation. Send 
for Catalogue. At home Tuesdays, West Newton, 
Maas. ALLEN BROTHERS. 


BERKELEY SCHOOL, — 


Boylston, cor. Berkeley Street, Back Bay. 
Co-educational. Tenth year Sept. 25, Certificates 
received at Smith and Wellesley. Has prepared 
girls for nine higher institutions Open daily from 
9to3. Catalogues mailed. 
TAYLOR, DeMERITTE & HAGAR, 


SLOYD. 


Special pupils, both boys and girls, are received 
into the regular classes in Sloyd at 
CHAUNCY HALL SCHOOL, 
593 Boylston Street. 





WARTHMORE COLLEGE, SWARTHMORE, PENN. | 
Opens 9th month, 9th, 1892. Thirty minutes from | 


Broad St. Station, Phila. Under care of Friends. Full 
college courses for both sexes, leading to Classical 
Engineering, Scientific and Literary degrees. Health 
ful location, extensive grounds, buildings, machine 
shops laboratories, and libraries. For full particulars 
address CHARLES Dz GARMO, Ph. D., President. 


Classes for Attendants 
in the care of convalescents, feeble elderly people 
and little children, begin Oct. 1, continuing through 


the winter, under the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Emergency and Hygiene Association. Apply to 


MISS D. H. KINNEY, 
88 Charles Street. 


KNITTED MATTRESS PADS, 


—FOR— 
Comfort, Cleanliness and Economy, 











Reasons why you should be supplied with them. A 
Sew questions answered: 

Have you, now, the best Mattress money can 
buy? If so, provide yourself with one of our MAt- 
TRESS PADs to protect it from becoming soiled 
and obtain at the same time a seft and level bed 
with a peculiar luxury heretofore unknown to you. 

Is the mattress you are using at present one of 
inferior quality, or has it become hardened by con 
stant use and you cannot or do not wish to be ut 
the expense of anew one? In that case you ought 
by all means to obtain a MATTRESS PAp to place on 
it, which will give the satisfaction a new mattress 
would without the extra cost. 

Do you want a comfortable bed during the hot 
summer nights? One of our ‘‘A” Mattress Pads on 
a woven wire spring without a mattress will pro- 
vide you with as cool a bed as is possible and as 
comfortable as one could wish. 

They weigh only ten pounds fora full-sized bed 
(54-inch), consequently are easily handled. If ever 
soiled they can be washed as readily as a blanket, 
and are largely in use by various institutions for 
untidy patients on account of this particular advan- 
tage and also their indestructibility. 

If your dealer will not provide them, send to us 
direct. 

Samples Mailed on Application. 
KNITTED MATTRESS Co. 


Canton Junction, Mass. 
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SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Nahant Fish Market. 


ESTABLISHED 1827. 


THE OLDEST FISH MARKET IN BosTON. 


Ocean, Lake and River Fish. 


ALL FANCY OYSTERS A SPECIALTY. 


Wagon calls daily in the city proper and Longwood, 
Brvokline. 


49 Bromfield Street, Boston. 


TELEPHONE No. 1571. 


JOHNSON & SMITH. 


REMOVAL. 


Mr. SAMUEL APPLETON 


Place, Room 24, opposite R. H. 
| Stearns & Co., 2d Floor. Take 
Elevator. 


Chiropodist Department 
‘same building), Room 65. 
Boston, October, 1893. 
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READY OCTOBER 28th. 
| LUCY STONE: 


The Woman and Her Work. 

A Heroine of the Struggle for Human Rights. 
By Kev. Louis ALBERT Banks, D.D. With 
portrait. 25 cents. 








NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
'I Have Called You Friends. 


iby IRENE E. Jerome. Chastely illuminated in 
Missal style. Exact facsimiles of the author's 
origival designs in color and gold. Printed in 
best style on fine paper. Beautiful cover design 
by the author. Size,7 ¥ 10 inches. Boxed, $2.00. 


A Companion to “The Fallow Field.” 


| Periwinkle. 


Poem, by JULIA C. R, Dorr. Illustrated from 

Drawings in Charcoal, by ZULMA DsLAcY 
STEELE. Containing 36 drawings printed on fine 
cut peor. Size, 54 x 11 inches. Oblong quarto. 
Cloth. With handsome cover. Boxed. Full 
gilt, gilt edges, $3.00. 


‘Our Colonial Homes. 


By SAMUEL ADAM+ DRAKE, author of “Old 
Landmarks of Boston,” “ Decisive Events in 
American History,” etc. Illustrated by 20 large 
| half-tone engravings. Cloth. Full gilt. Git 


| edges. Size, 74 x114% inches. Boxed. Price, 


From Sunrise to Sunset. 


By CURTIS GUILD, author of “Over the Ocean,” 
| “Abroad Again,” “Britons and Muscovites,” ete. 
| An elegant volume of original verse, with more 
| than 40 illustrations by Copeland, and others. 
| Small quarto. Size,74%xl0inches. Cloth. Full 
| gilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. Price, $3.50. 


| The Rime of the Ancient Mariner. 


By SAMUEL TAYLOR COLERIDGE. Illustrated in 
outline, by J. NokL PAYTON, R.S.A., with an 
Introductory Note by FRANCIS H. UNDERWOOD. 
LL.D. Twenty full-page drawings, accompanied 
by the text from entirely new plates. Size, 7{ 
X llinches. Cloth. Fullgilt. Gilt edges. Boxed. 
Price, $2.00. 


A Spinster’s Leaflets. 


By ALYN TATES KerITH. Cloth. Illustrated. 
$1.25. 


' All Around the Year 1894. 


Designs in color by J. PAULINE SUNTER. Printed 
on heavy eardboard, gilt edge, with chain, tassels, 
andring. Size,44%x5¥% inches. Boxed. Price, 
50 cents. 


Completion of the “Navy Series” of the Blue and 
the Gray. 


A Victorious Union. 
By OLIVER Optic. Above is the sixth volume of 


The Blue and the Gray Series. 
Illustrated. Ver volume, $1.50. 


All-Over-the-World Library. 
By OLIVER Optic. Second Series. 
American Boys Afleat, 

Or Cruising in the Orient. 
Cloth. Illustrated. 
The Young Navigators, 

Or the Foreign Cruise of the Maud. 

Cloth. Illustrated. Each book, $1.25. 
Weodie Thorpe’s Pilgrimage. 


And other stories. By J. F. TROWBRIDGE. 
trated. $1.25. 


Cloth. 


Illus- 





Descriptive catalogues mailed free. 


LEE & SHEPARD, Publishers, Boston, 


THE ALPHA WAISTS, 


Infants’ Perfect Outfits. 


Something New for Ladies, Children and 
Infants. 








Mrs. H. Scott Hutchinson will give talks on 
dress and health; at the same time exhibit a full 
line of garments, showing how all may be 
healthfully and beautifully dressed. 

All garments at reasonable prices. Mrs. 8. T. 
Converse, Patentee. Address (or call) letters 
coneerning lectures or clothing to 


MRS. H. SCOTT HUTCHINSON, 


MANAGER OF SALESROOM, 
131 Tremont Street, Room 42, 
vs BOSTON, MASS. 
A Woman's Remarkable Work fer 
the Union. 


THE NAMES WANTED of subscribers for 
the second volume, about to be published, of the 
Biography of ANNA ELLA CARROLL, containin 
the papers written by her under governmen 
auspices, and uccompanied by notes concernin 
them written by Miss Carroll im 1892. Price, $1.00. 
Those desiring to secure copies can send names to 
S. E, BLACKWELL, 1710 F. St., Washington, D. C. 
Names not to be accompanied by the money, as the 
book is not vet out. 





The ribbed Union Undergarment was originated 
by Mrs. Susan T. Converse, of 35 Sherman Street, 
Woburn, Mass. There are many imitations of the 
“Alpha” in market. But no other underwear 
equals it in point of excellence and durability 

Send for circulars, samples of fabrics, list of 
measurements, and price list. 


MaLViNA CREAM 


Remeves all Frec ‘an, Sunburn, Pimples Li 
Moles, and other ions = Not covering but remove 


iv all blemishes, and tly the com- 
at 8, OF 
rot.l.Huberi 
OLEDO. 0 








plexion to its original freshness. Terab 
taALVINA ichTHYOL SOAP! P 
: 24 Cent Cake. T 


> Cents a 





Dress Reform Garments. 
MRS. E. M. BRIGGS, 
Successor to the late Rachel A. Robbinson, 
PRACTICAL DRESS-MAKING. 


Also Undergarments from Stockinettes, Lis 
and the cel brated Silk Sponge Fiannel, so high 
recommended by physicians. All orders carefu 
filled. Mail orders solicited, 

131 Tremont St., Rooms 50 and 51. 

(Take elevator.) 
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LUCY STONE’S LIFE WORK. 


From a half century of unremitting, he- 
roic labor, it is difficult to select. But 
perhaps the three most salient points in 
Mrs. Stone’s life work were: 

1. Her wonderful series of lectures, 
which began in 1847 on her return from 
Oberlin College, in the church of her 
brother, Rev. William B. Stone, at Gard- 
ner, Mass., and continued with unabated 
vigor until the birth of her daughter in 
1857. This earlier work culminated in 
the calling of the first National Woman’s 
Rights’ Conventions ever held, the great 
meetings of 1850 and 1851, in Worcester, 
Mass. These attracted public attention 
throughout the entire country, and the 
report of the convention of 1850 inspired 
Mrs. John Stuart Mill to write her remark- 
able article in The Westminster Review, on 
the Enfranchisement of Women, which 
started the agitation in Great Britain, re- 
sulting in the establishment, in 1869, of 
municipal woman suffrage in England. 
The National Woman’s Rights’ Conven- 
tions from 1850 to 1855 were mainly or- 
ganized by Lucy Stone, and their proceed- 
ings were annually published by her in 
pamphlet form at her own expense. 

2. The calling of the convention, in 
1869, in Cleveland, Ohio, which resulted 
in the formation of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association. 

3. The establishment of the WOMAN’s 
JOURNAL, January 1, 1870, in codperation 
with Mrs. Mary A. Livermore as manag- 
ing editor, and with William Lloyd Garri- 
son, Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, Lucy Stone, 
and T. W. Higginson as editorial con- 
tributors. 

In addition to these, were her work dur- 
ing the campaigns for the woman suffrage 
amendments in Kansas, Vermont, Michi- 
gan, Nebraska, Colorado and Rhode 
Island ; her participation, from 1853 on, in 
the annual hearings before the Legisla- 
tures of Massachusetts and other States; 
her active part in the preparation of the 
annual meetings of the American Woman 
Suffrage Association for nearly twenty 
years; her contributions to the hews- 
papers; her editorial writing for the 
WomAN'’s JOURNAL, which continued 
until within about a month of her death; 
her work in the New England Woman 
Suffrage Association, of which she was 
for years the president, and in the Mas- 
sachusetts Woman Suffrage Association, 
where she always took the laboring oar; a 
correspondence which extended over the 
whole country and taxed her strength to 
the utmost; and the public speaking 
before all sorts of gatherings, which con- 
tinued till within a few months of her 
death. Few realized how much speaking 
she did. She was in receipt of continual 
calls to present her special subject before 
women’s clubs and other bodies; and 
even up to the last year of her life, few 
of the younger women in her State spoke 
so often on the woman question. Until 
her last illness, she hardly knew a day of 
uninterrupted leisure. In addition to all 
this public work, she was the best of 
housekeepers, mothers, and wives — the 
presiding genius of a hospitable home, 
which her death has left desolate. 

H. B. B. 
— “2 


FOUNDED BY LUCY STONE. 

The decease of Lucy Stone makes neces- 
sary the removal of her name from the 
position it has occupied for more than 
twenty years, as senior editor of the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL. But her name will 
continue to be associated with the paper 
which owes its existence chiefly to her 
efforts. In the fall of 1869, Mrs. Stone 
personally secured the bulk of the sub- 
scriptions to the stock of the corporation, 
which, under the name of ‘*The Proprie- 
tors of the Woman’s Journal,” has car- 
ried on the paper since January 1, 1870. 

The Agitator, of Chicago, edited by Mrs. 
Livermore, was consolidated with the new 
paper, and Mrs. Livermore became the 
editor-in-chief of the WOMAN'S JOURNAL. 
At the end of two years she resigned the 
position, her time being under increasing 
demand in the lecture field. Mrs. Stone 
and the writer then took up the editorship, 
and have continued it ever since. 

So close and intimate have been Mrs. 
Stone's relations on the editorial staff with 
her husband and her daughter as co-edi- 
tors. and with the assistant editors and 
corps of able contributors, that, while her 
terse and characteristic coutributions will 
be greatly missed, there will be no change 
in the general character of the paper. 

As the older leaders pass away, let their 
places be filled by younger workers. 
Close up the ranks, and press steadily on- 
ward! No cause so great ever made such 
rapid progress. Lucy Stone has lived to 
see laws changed, prejudices modified, 
co-education established. industries and 
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professions opened, woman suffrage on 
school questions established in twenty 
States, municipal woman suffrage in Kan- 
sas, full woman suffrage in Wyoming. Let 
us hope that next month Colorado will 
wheel into line, and that the great North- 
west will speedily follow. i. B. B. 


+e — 


LUCY 


STONE, in 1847. 
— +o — 
MAKRIAGE PROTEST REAFFIRMED. 


In behalf of the great principle of 
Equality in Marriage, I desire, in this 


hour of inexpressible bereavement, to say, | 


with all the added emphasis ofa life-time’s 
experience, that the protest read and 
signed by Lucy Stone and myself on the 


first day of May, 1855, asa part of our | 


nuptial ceremony, has been the key-note 
of our married life. After the lapse of 
more than thirty-eight happy years (how 
happy, I to-day more keenly realize than 
ever before),in her behalf and on my own, 
I wish to reaffirm that declaration. ‘The 
laws of Massachusetts still ‘‘confer on the 
husband an injurious and unnatural su- 
periority.”” They still give him ‘‘the exclu- 
sive control and guardianship of the chil- 
dren.” It will remain forever true that 
‘*personal independence and equal human 
rights can never be forfeited except for 
crime, that marriage should be an equal 
and permanent partnership and so recog- 


nized by law$and that until it is so recog- | 


nized, married partners should provide 
against the radical injustice of present 
laws by every means in their power. 
Thus, reverencing law, we enter our pro- 
test against rules and customs which are 
unworthy of the name, since they violate 
justice, the essence of law.” 
Henry B. BLACKWELL. 
Boston, Oct. 21, 1898. 


+e 


LARGE-MINDED LUCY STONE. 


Because of her lifelong devotion to 
woman suffrage, superficial observers 
have deemed Lucy Stone ‘narrow.’ 
Nothing could be further from the truth. 
A marked characteristic of her well 
rounded mentality was a wonderful 
breadth of vision. 


social and political seething. However 
busy, or whatever the occasion, the morn- 
ing and evening papers were at least 
scanned, and she went on gladdened or 
saddened by the leading events of the day. 
She had perception of the logic of events, 
of their import and bearing in the making 
of history. Labor and capital, the pub- 
lie schools,college and church movements, 
political and legislative affairs, and all 


kindred topics were with her subjects of # 


frequent thought and discussion. Partic- 
ularly was she interested in the great 
organized movements of the day, such as 
the Grange, the labor societies, the work- 
ing girls’ clubs, the college settlements, 
the W. C. T. U., and the Christian Endea- 
vor. She might not agree with them in 
all their beliefs and methods, but she rec- 
ognized the value of their work as parts 
of a great whole, and desired to ‘keep in 
touch.” 

Sometimes I think she was oppressed 
with a sense of loneliness in her chosen 
work, which even the many tributes of 


appreciation tendered to her in her latter | 


years, the flowers, the gifts, the receptions 
and ovations, failed to dispel. When it 
was suggested that certain persons might 
help in local work if asked, she replied, 


with a suggestion of impatience, ‘‘Why | 
It is their | 
When arranging | 


should they wait to be asked? 
cause as well as mine.” 
for annual meetings, she would say 
pathetically, ‘*I have written to this one 
and that one, and they send me courteous 
replies and express their sympathy with 
the work, but they will not come and 
speak. It would be worth so much if 
they would give their testimony in pub- 
lic, but they all have their things, and this 
is not one of them.” She looked longing- 
ly for the young women who would devote 
their youth, their talent, their all to the 


suffrage work as she had done. ‘I am dis- 
' 





Her outlook covered | 
the world, with all its industrial stir, its’ 


appointed in our young college women,” 
she sometimes said. She had thought 
when they came into their heritage of op- 
portunities, won for them through strug- 
gle and sacrifice, that they would take up 
the work for justice and freedom for 
women, and carry it bravely to a full 
fruition. It was a source of keenest sor- 
row to her that so many women do not, 
cannot see that the principles of individ- 
ual liberty and of equality before the law 
underlie everything else; that women 
give so lavishly and work so energetically 
for secondary things, instead of concen- 
trating their efforts on the carrying of the 
primary principles; that society, litera- 
ture, art, and what not, are held more 
valuable than a mother’s right to her 
child. 

The world is not yet ready and able to 





and the majesty of her work. In time 
manhood and womanhood will stand 
abashed and reverent in recognition that 
the spirit that animated her from first to 
last was that divine love of liberty and 
humanity which has caused men to lead 
forlorn hopes, which has sent them unfal- 
teringly to battle, to prison or to the 
scaffold, which nerved the heroes who 
fought at Bunker Hill, and which inspired 
the long anti-slavery struggle. It was 
' that which caused Lucy Stonein youth to 
| choose the path beset with hardship, 
| poverty and contumely, and in old age 
| sent her from place to place, through cold 
| and storm, when her own preferences and 
| feebleness would have kept her at her 
| fireside. 
| Once, as we were passing by in the 
| train, we saw the lofty shaft on Bunker 
Hill outlined against the sunset glow. 
| She spoke eloquently of all it commemo- 
| rates, and said in substance: ‘We are still 
| battling for the principle it stands for. 
| My spirit kindles whenever I see that 
| monument. It is our monument.” 
| No one who was privileged to partake 
| of Mrs. Stone’s hospitality could fail to 
} note her kindly concern for every one 
beneath her roof, and for all the dumb 
| creatures belonging to the household. But 
| few knew how far-reaching was that 
| spirit of kindliness, how many her moth- 
| erliness brooded over. Her name was not 
| prominent on philanthropic and charita- 
| ble committees, her charity was of the 
| kind that is long-suffering and vaunteth 
not itself. Flowers and fruits were sent 
from her garden, boxes of clothing went 
West, North and South, a host of women 
who came to her in distress were helped 
to work or tided over hard places. She 
gave freely, and every gift was accom- 
panied by thoughtful care and _ heart- 
warmth. Her heart went out strongly to 


sought to encourage them to do their 
best. ‘I wish,” she said, “that parents 
could see that hope of praise and reward 
is a much greater incentive to faithful 
effort than is fear of blame and punish- 
ment.” She was never too busy to glad- 
| den the hearts of the children who came 
| into her presence, by gift of flower or 
| fruit or picture, or by the telling of a 
story. 

And there were children of 





| 


larger 





LUCY 


STONE, 


in 1857. 


growth who went from her 
strengthened, helped and encouraged, to 


| whom she was—as to the writer of this 


halting tribute—like a mother. F. M.A. 


+o 


Mrs. EvA M. BLACKMAN has been ap- 
pointed a member of the Leavenworth 
board of police commissioners by Gov. 
| Lewelling, of Kansas. She is said to be 
| the first woman to hold such a position. 
Mrs. ApA M. BITTENDENDER, of Lin- 
| coln, Neb., the Prohibition candidate for 
Supreme Judge in that State, has written 
an able letter of acceptance, in which she 
| reviews at length the principles set forth 
| in the platform of her party, including 
| woman suffrage. The letter is worthy of 
| the leading woman lawyer of the State, 
|and her election would be a credit to 
Nebraska. 


see the measure of Lucy Stone’s character | 


children and to young people, and she | 





| statement would be 


MEMORIAL SERVICES. 


(Continued from First Page.) 
And again: 
Know well, my soul, God's hand controls 
Whate’'er thou fearest; 
Round Him in calmest music rolls 
Whate’er thou hearest. 


What to us is shadow, to Him is day, 
And the end He knoweth ; 

And not on a blind and aimless way 
The spirit goeth. 





Among those who have been her com- | 








the only person here, with one exception, 
who was present on that occasion; and I 
can testify that if there was ever a mar- 
riage tied absolutely and indissolubly, not 
only in substance but in form, it was then 
and there. Then an impression has gone 
abroad that another peculiarity of the 
marriage was that she had tosend a great 
distance for a minister who would leave 
out the word “obey.” As a matter of 
fact, it was not at all difficult, even then, 
to find ministers who would leave out 
that very objectionable word. Civiliza- 





LUCY 


rades in arms in the long struggle, who 
have shared it with her in its delays and 
in its victories, too, how many may long 
to bear their testimony and bring their 
tribute on this occasion, we easily guess. 
If only a part of those voices are heard, 
our own hearts will speak the rest. And 
now weare to hear from familiar and faith- 
ful friends a series of addresses which 
will make the substance of these services. 


ADDRESS OF COL. T. W. HIGGINSON,. 


Col. T. W. Higginson said: 

Some of us can perhaps remember, my 
friends, how fond Wendell Phillips was 
of recalling the time when he confessed | 
to Judge Story, then the head of the | 
Harvard Law School, that he was in the | 
habit of going to see the then famous 
actress, Mrs. Frances Ann Kemble, in her 
prime. Judge Story told him not to apol- 
ogize, because he himself did the same, 
and went so far as to say, ‘I bless God to 
have been permitted to have lived in the 
same era with such a woman.” If the | 
head of the Harvard Law School and the | 
greatest jurist in America could say that | 
of a gifted woman whose claim was an | 
extraordinary power to depict the charac- 
ters of others, certainly we may have a | 
little of the same feeling at having known 
in our lives one woman who was gifted, | 
from beginning to end, in acting out pre- 
cisely herself, and from childhood to old 
age was the same. It is something to have 
known, in this varied and perplexing life, 
one perfectly single-minded human being. 
We meet to-day in memory of one such 
friend. In the complications and excite- 
ments of life during successive seething 
reforms, she was our Una, like Una in 
the ‘*Faery (Jueen,” with her milk-white 
lamb always beside her. We knew that | 
wherever she went she was the same, and 
earried herself, her integrity, her sweet- 
ness, her cheerfulness, her courage. 
Wherever she went, we knew that no mis- 
made, that there 
would be nothing to take back, nothing for 
which to apologize, nothing to weaken in 
the smallest degree the great object she 
urged. And from the moment when, as 
a young girl, in the midst of the mob, dis- 





| missing her attendant, Stephen Foster, 


the abolitionist, to look after his own 


| safety, she turned to the leader cf the mob, 


presence | 


and putting her girlish arm within his, 
said, ‘*This gentleman will protect me,” 
and he did;—from that moment to the 
last day of her life she was just the same. 
There was nothing in her to conceal, noth- 


| ing to be abated, nothing over which we | 


| everything. 


| 


| avowed the marriage tie. 


could have an ‘‘if’ or a possible sugges- 
tion to complete the singular perfection | 
and unity of her life’s work. She showed 
this in her college career. She showed it 
as an abolitionist. She showed it as a 
dress reformer. She showed it asa woman 
suffrage reformer. She showed it in 
It is this singular complete- 
ness and roundness of life, this pearl-like 
symmetry of character which those who | 
knew her will longest remember in her. 

I should like to say a word about her 
marriage, because that has been several | 
times misinterpreted in the newspapers. 
For years the impression existed in some 
quarters, aud was sometimes repeated by 
those who should have known better, that 
the peculiarity of her marriage was that it 
was not strictly a marriage. that she dis- 
I, perhaps, am 


| of material for your letter?’ 


if ates 


STONE, in Iss). 


tion had got farther than that point, even 
then. The motive which led to their 
selection of a minister, was, I suspect, 
rather that they wished to have one in full 
sympathy with the protest they uttered ; 
and that protest, itself misinterpreted for 
a time, stands before us to-day, a singu- 
larly perfect statement, so far as it went, 
of the evils of our then existing law. Even 
now it remains so far applicable to the 


| laws now existing, that I am authorized 


to say—and not only authorized but de- 
sired to say —by my friend, Mr. Blackwell, 
that in his judgment and in that of his 
wife, in spite of all the vast changes and 
steps in progress since then, even now 
the essential wrong, the unjust and un- 
equal power given to the husband over 
the children of a marriage, remains so 
unchanged that in their opinion there is 
need to-day, in case of any marriage under 
Massachusetts law, for just such a protest 
as they once made. 

In the vast changes, however, that have 
occurred since then, who among us had a 
part so large as hers! When she went 
before Legislatures she reached them with 
her voice and with her fearlessness and 
with her accurate and careful knowledge 
of the law. I went with her once before 


| the Judiciary Committee of the Rhode 


Island Legislature. She made her simple 


| statement, persuasive as always, clear 
and unflinching as always, and I remem- 


ber that, after the hearing was over, 
the late Judge Greene, of Providence, 
who had been for years chairman of the 
Judiciary Committee, asked me as a favor 
to introduce him to Lucy Stone, and said 
to her, ‘‘Mrs. Stone, you put me to shame 


| by the discovery that all these wrongs 


exist under cover of Rhode Island law. It 
is perfectly true; you have not made a 
single mistake. And yet I, the chairman 
of this Judiciary Committee for years, 
have done nothing to remove them.’ And 
from that moment Judge Greene was her 
friend and our friend. 

In the same way, in public meetings, 
you know how peculiarly, more than any 
other speaker of her time, she had the 
disarming quality. Her very voice spoke 
it; the dignity and womanly sweetness 
of her manner, the fearlessness, the direct- 
ness of her appeals. I never shall forget 
one time in New York when I took to a 
woman suffrage meeting one of the most 
brilliant, perhaps the most brilliant, 
woman whom America has yet produced, 
Mrs. Helen Hunt, known best by her 
initial letters. I took her to a woman 
suffrage meeting with a distinct explana- 
tion on her part that she utterly opposed 
the whole thing, which I knew very well 
already; and that she was going there 
expressly to write an amusing burlesque 
upon the meeting for a New York news- 
paper. I took her in spite of it. ‘Those 
are the people we ought always to take to 
reform meetings if possible. When we 
came out, she walked on in silence for a 
time, and I said, ‘‘Well, have you plenty 
And she 
replied, with her characteristic impetuosi- 
ty, ‘‘Do you suppose I would ever write a 
word against anything that a woman with 
such a voice as Lucy Stone’s wants to 
have done?’ And before she died she had 
become, in some degree, a suffragist. 

That is the kind of influence that our 
friend carried through her life. Not by 
this gift or that gift,not by the clearness of 
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not by the sweet voice, but because 
sag bene 4 of mind and the sweetness 
of voice were of themselves a part of that 
perfect quality of womanhood that she 
had. You could not take it apart, you 
could not separate it. Being herself, she 
could not have spoken with any other 
voice or in any other way than she did. 
And, murmuring in those sweet tones and 
in that sunny spirit to the last, she left 
the world behind her, as we say,—below 
her, as we “—_ say,—and she might 
well reply to all of us, in the words attrib- 
uted to Lady Augusta Stanley, Dean 
Stanley’s wife, upon her death bed: 
“‘Why should you mourn for me, for me? 


I am only removing from a back chamber | 


with back windows into a front chamber 
where all the windows look to the front.” 


Mrs. Julia Ward Howe, absent in Maine, 
gent the following poem which was read 
by Rev. Frederic A. Hinckley: 

LUCY STONE. 
Fall of honors and of years, 
Lies our friend at rest, 
Passing from earth's hopes and fears 
To the ever Blest. 


One of the anointed few 
Touched with special grace, 

For a life whose service true 
Should redeem the race. 


Where is that persuasive tone 
Welcome in our ears? 

Still I hear it, sounding on, 
Through the golden spheres. 


When we raise our battle cry 
For the holy Right, 

We shall feel her drawing nigh 
With a spirit’s might. 


As the veil of flesh doth part, 
We behold ber rise, 

Crowned with majesty of heart; 
There true queendom lies. 


ADDRESS OF MRS. LIVERMORE. 


Mrs. Mary A. Livermore said: 


On Lucy Stone’s last birthday I wrote 
her a letter. She had had seventy-four 
birthdays before, but I never had hap- 
pened to write her a letter on any one of 
them. She was at Gardner, in the home 
of her sister, hoping for ‘a little longer 
life; for she said she should be glad to 
live, if it were the Divineorder. I was ill 
myself, and after lamenting our demoral- 
ized condition, I wrote: ‘There is noth- 
ing for us to do, Lucy, but to put away 
all thoughts of sickness, and gird our- 
selves up, and keep on together with the 
procession to the end.”’ In her reply she 
said, ‘*Thank you forthat. We will do it. 
We will a together, and be good com- 
rades straight to the end.” 

She did not realize her expectation, but 
came back to her home and failed rapidly. 
Then came a letter that was like a thunder- 
bolt out ofa clear sky: “If you want to 
see Lucy again, you must come soon.” I 
went to her chamber, and found her facin 
the future, calm, fearless, with muc 
more of composure and strength than any 
person from the outside world could 
possibly manifest in her presence. For 
a moment she put one hand over her 
eyes, to keep back the tears, and reached 
out the other to me, saying, “I pledged 
you that I would keep up with the pro- 
cession to the end, but I have dropped out, 
and you will go on without me.” 

We had planned to attend half a dozen 
conventions together in September and 
October. She remembered it. Near death, 
already feeling the atmosphere of the 
other life breathing upon her, she re- 
called our purpose, and said, ‘You will 
go to the conventions alone,” and so I did. 
She was a brave woman from the begin- 
ning to the end, a heroic woman, such as I 
have never known in my life, who dared 
as a young girl stand up and battle against 
all the united world for her ideal. She 
was brave now, and as J came away, these 
were her words: ‘‘Well, good-bye! If 
we don’t meet again, never mind. We 
shall meet sometime, somewhere ; be sure 
of that. We shall be busy together again 


in some good work somewhere; and we | 


will be good comrades again somewhere.” 

Somehow I haven’t a doub: of it. Let 
us hush these bewailing hearts of ours 
that cry out when the knife of separation 
cuts away those with whom we have had 
comradeship and fellowship. And there 
is no comradeship in the world like that 
which grows up between people who 
work together for a grand cause year after 
year, enduring contumely and ostracism, 
watching its slow progress together with 
quiet patience, receiving defeat together 
and sometimes victory, and yet with no 
other course open to them but to keep 
steadily at work. It is not possible to feel 
otherwise than hurt and grieved, when 


one drops out from such a partnership, | 


and the other is left. 
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was to be done that was right, all the 
world united could not induce her to turn 
aside from it. Do it she would, let come 
what might come. That was her right 
and her privilege. When you are travel- 
ling westward and get into Nebraska, 
you meet a river, and if it is a wet season 
it is a wide river, that has no banks, but 
flows along the prairies. You mark its 
course by the stunted, straggling, dis- 
torted cottonwood trees which spring up 
here and there along its way. If it isa 
dry season, the river shrinks to a sluggish 
stream. It is mostly a nuisance to the 
farmers. It does nothing; it cannot be 
relied on for any work or power. But 
you go on still farther west, and come to 
a river of a very different character, which 
comes down from the north. Itis a broad 
river, wide but not so very deep, till it 
gets a conviction of the work it has to do, 
and then it narrows itself and deepens its 
stream, and increases its momentum, and 
charges its waters with sand, and the 
mighty Colorado forces its way through 
lofty mountains, leaving on either side 
inaccessible precipices that tower up from 
three to five thousand feet. That was the 
narrowness of Lucy Stone. 

I have read a newspaper article within 
a few days which declared that our friend 
thought woman suffrage would accom- 
plish everything—that was the end for 
which she toiled. She never for a moment 
believed that woman suffrage was the end. 
She regarded the ballot as a means to an 
end. After women were enfranchised the 
real work would begin. And she saw 
this so clearly that she never faltered. 
‘*When I began to work for woman suf- 
frage,”’ she said to me, “‘it was so hard 
and so difficult that if I had been put at 
the foot of the loftiest peak of the Rocky 
Mountains, with a jack-knife in hand, and 
had been told, ‘Hew your way up,’ it 
would have been pastime, compared to 
my task.” But she never faltered, though 
she often suffered. I have seen her in 
moments of keenest anguish over a de- 
feat that she expected would be a moder- 
ate victory. I have seen her so wrung 
with anguish over the wrongs of women 
that she could not weep, and I have seen 
her weep over them, and then her grief 
would break us down, and we would weep 
together. For she had such ability to bear 
and to hope on, always believing that she 
would live to see the end, that when she 
~~ away to temporary despondency, we 

ropped into temporary despair. 

Single hearted, working for women 
only, she distinguished herself in this 
particular above all who have worked for 
women. All the rest of us who worked 
with her had other hobbies, and went 
into other employments. We went into 
literature, and philanthropy, we worked 
for the religious organizations in which 
we had a place and a name, joined clubs, 
and worked for them, travelled in Europe, 
went to India, to California, to Florida, 
travelled through the South, and West, 
held receptions and attended receptions ; 
but she could not be drawn into anything 
of the kind. ‘‘My one work is for women, 
and I must doit. This one thing I do!” 
And that one thing she did for half a cen- 
tury. We can never realize how much 
we are indebted to her, until we have the 
whole story of her heroic, unselfish life 
written out, as I hope and believe we 
shall. And all the while, her work was 
done quietly, tremendous as it was, and 
she made no fuss. I have sometimes said 
that this was her chief characteristic. 
Busy here and there in extending her 
ideas, never knowing an idle moment, she 
lived the most perfect life in her home, a 


marvellous housekeeper, a devoted wife, , 


a glorious mother. In my last interview 
with her she said, ‘*You have often called 
Alice the daughter of the regiment ; don’t 
forget her; help her; be good to Alice!” 
As if any of us could be otherwise than 
good and motherly and fatherly to that 
woman’s child! 

She has not left us. If we had but eyes 
to see we should know it. Sheis with us 
at this moment. I am sure it is not all 

hantasy. We who have travelled long 
in the heat of the day over dusty roads, 
and flinty paths, and are now very near 
the narrow gateway through which we 
shall pass ere long, can sometimes catch 


| the beckoning of a distant hand, some- 


And yet this afternoon it comes over me | 
so strongly that Lucy Stone was right in | 
her last words to me, that I would like a | 
celestial speaking trumpet to send to her a | 


glad ‘All hail!’ and never ‘*Farewell!” 


She has simply gone on before us. Life is | 
the first school of the soul,the infant school | 


of a human being. And we are here to | 


learn lessons, and master tasks, and ac- 
quire education that shall fit us for pro- 
motion. And when the lessons are learned 
and the tasks accomplished, the low gate- 
way that swings outward once for every 
human being, and never inward, opens, 


| 


and we pass out into another chamber of | 
the King’s, larger than this and lovelier. | 


I am never so sure that there is no death, 
as when I stand by the side of the deserted 
bodily tenement which a beloved friend 
has vacated. 

It is not possible to add a word of 
eulogy of our dear friend, to what Col. 
Higginson has uttered. He has said it 
all. People sometimes said that Lucy 
Stone was narrow. Yes; she was. She 
had the narrowness of St. Paul, who 
said, ‘“This one thing I do!” and the one 
great work she imposed on herself, she 
adhered to straight to the end. Ifa thing 





times see the outline of a vanished face, 


sometimes hear the tones of voices that | 


long since died on the ears of the world. 
It is not phantasy. I will not believe it. 
**Do not grieve,’ was one of her last mes- 
sages. ‘Do not grievefor me. It is part 
of the Eternal Order that I shall go. I 
am going where it is better yet than 
here.”’ We will try not to grieve for her, 
but to remember her words, and to carry 
on the work fallen from her hands. 


Europe is not so dear to me, 
The Alps not so eterne, 

As that dear land for which at times 
Our hearts do inly burn. 

And not more sure am I that they 
Whom ocean waves divide 

Will meet again some happy day 
And linger side by side, 

Than that the day will surely come 
When we and all we love 

Shall meet again with clasping hands 
In the dear world above. 


Miss Mary Grew, one of the few sur- 
vivors of the old-time Abolitionists, a 
woman who has walked steadily beside 
our translated Lucy from the beginning, 
will now address you; a lady from Phila- 
delphia, whom the younger people in this 
audience perhaps do not know, but whose 
heroism and noble character are familiar 
to many of us. 


ADDRESS OF MISS GREW. 
Miss Mary Grew, of Philadelphia, said: 


‘*Would God I had died for thee.” 

‘She is not here, she is risen,” risen to 
nobler life and work, to stronger faith 
and brighter hope. 

When I first knew Lucy Stone, she was 
young, and I was young, and the cry of 
the slave in the Southern States had fal- 
len on herear. Shehad heard the rattling 
of chains, the cry of the mother torn 
from her child; she saw men and women 





| 








on the auction block ; and to the American 
slave's redemption she gave the energy of 
her youth, the strength of her soul. 
Thank God, she lived to see that victory, 
to see that work accomplished, and join 
in the shout of the slave’s jubilee. Then, 
aye, and before that, she gave herself to 
the work of the emancipation of a Jarger 
class of her fellow beings, the emancipa- 
tion of womanhood from the chains which 
legislation had bound around her. She 
gave herself to the work of effecting ab- 
solute justice in our legislatures and our 
judiciaries. She heard the ery of the child 
again. Again she saw children taken 
from their mothers, not to be sold on an 
auction block, but taken by the hand of 
the law. She saw the cruel working of 
the law, which refused to give to the 
mother the one thing of her own to which 
it might be supposed a mother had a right, 
her infant child, and put it in the power 
of the father. She heard; and you know 
better than I can tell you of her faithful- 
ness in all this work. You have heard 
how she lived. Some of us hoped, as she 
did, that she would live to see this other 
work accomplished, to see another vic- 
tory, and to join in the thanksgivings 
which will arise from your hearts when 
this victory shall be accomplished. ‘This 
was not granted to her. But she saw the 
dawning of that glorious day. 
She heard, while her ear yet hearkened, 
The song of the reapers singing, 
And she saw, ere her eye was darkened, 
The sheaves of the harvest-»ringing. 


Will she not see the victory? Will she 
not join init? She is living to see it, liv- 
ing far more than we are. She will live 
forever, and when that triumph shall 
come, and all the successive triumphs 
throughout the centuries shall come of 
right over wrong and truth over falsehood, 
will not she and those who have gone 
from us here see and hear and share with 
all the fulness of their soulsin the joy of 
that victorv? I am sure she will. She 
and we shall rejoice together, wherever in 
} my great universe we may be at that 

ay. 

I look over this sea of faces of men and 
women, old and young, gathered here 
with full hearts to raise a tribute to her 
memory, to do her honor, to talk of her 
in words of eulogy, not for her sake but 
for our own, and to relieve the feelings of 
our own hearts. But, my friends, espe- 
cially my young friends here, wou!d you 
build a monument to her memory such as 
she would like? It would not be of mar- 
ble or of bronze. Build it in your own 
characters. The monument she would 
ask you to build, the tribute she would 
ask you to pay, not to her but to the 
principles of her life, is to build up such 
a character as she buiit up, based on truth 
and righteousness, unfaltering loyalty and 
devotion. ‘That is the best tribute we can 
ever pay to those whom we love, and by 
whose side we have labored year after 
year. 

My younger friends here, the twentieth 
century is about to dawn upon you, and 
it is to be yourcentury. You are to 
mould it. To you will come, as to all 
your predecessors, some great cause, 
when you shall be called on to choose for 
the good or the evil side; causes, ques- 
tions, which will test and try your man- 
hood and womanhood to the utmost. It 
is for you to look steadily in the face of 
your inheritance, the work that has come 
to you, and if you would do honor to our 
sainted friend here, if you would build a 
monument to her memory, take up the 
work which will be given to you, and 
fight the battles of the right over wrong, 
Sons, pledge yourselves here to-day that 
you will strive to make your mothers 
stand before the laws of the land equal 
in political rights to your fathers. Hus- 
bands, look into her face and into the 
faces of your wives, and vow that from 
henceforth you will be found advocates 
of justice, justice established by law in 
the marriage relation. Whatever work 
may come to you of any kind, the prin- 
ciple underlying it is always the same. 
It is always right against wrong, God 
against the principle of evil; and, how- 
ever it may be manifested, it is the same 
uphill work, it is the same struggle, and 
the victory is always sure. God grant 
that her spirit may rest upon us all, that 
you, the younger ones, who are to take 
up the work when the aged ones have 
passed away, may do it faithfully and 
well, at any cost to yourselves, for the 
cost, the sacrifice, really is nothing, and 
the gain is eternal; and so be ready, as 
she was, when the time shall come that 
you shall hear the welcome, the blessed 
call to come up higher. 


ADDRESS OF REV. SAMUEL J. BARROWS. 
tev. Samuel J. Barrows said: 
It has seemed to me that if the cold 


| lips could open and the musical voice 


speak again, they would open now and 
the voice would be heard—silent while we 
were speaking of her, but ready to say 
‘*Amen” to the word that is spoken for 
the cause, and which we have heard so 
eloquently spoken now. Yet we cannot 
refrain from speaking of her, because in 
her we find the beautiful example and 
illustration of the truth we would impress. 
Matthew Arnold, in his characteristic 
way, has rung the iteration on ‘‘Sweet- 
ness and Light’’; but did we ever find 
sweetness and light more beautifully em- 
bodied in the person of a reformer than 
they were in Lucy Stone? And is it any 
wonder that here, with somewhat of the 
same iteration, but with different phrase, 
we sound the same note and emphasize 
the same points in her character? They 
were the most obvious things. If you 
knew her but little, you knew them, be- 
cause they were on the surface; if you | 
knew her a good deal, you knew them | 
still more, because they were in the 
depths. It has seemed to me that in her | 
life we have found one of the most beau- | 
tiful illustrations of the fact that the | 
truth to be spoken, the message to be | 
uttered, must in some way connect itself 
with personality. Sometimes the truth 
Continued on Eighth Page. 





From the 
Orient. 


Think for a moment to what uses a 
few good rugs may be put in your 
house. 

In the first place, as floor coverings, 
they are not approached by any other 
carpets known. Beautiful, durable, 
artistic—easily taken up and cleansed 
—capable of ready change from room 
to room for variety’s sake— always 
available if one removes to another 
house—certain to be “‘in style”—that’s 
what rugs are on the floor. 

Then again, suppose you throw one 
gracefully over a couch, or use it as a 
portiere, or hang it upon the wall as 
background for choice furniture or 
works of art? 

Our assortment of Oriental Rugs and 
Carpets, replenished by fresh importa- 
tions, is quite without an equal here- 
abouts. Not only do we offer some 
extra fine Antiques, ranging in price up 
to $1,000 each, but we have also paid 
special attention to the medium grades, 
in choice colorings, the prices of which 
begin at $5—for which sum a very 
handsome and durable rug can be 
obtained, though not, of course, of 
large size. 








REMEMBER these two things: 
ist—That owing to our great number 
of EXCLUSIVE patterns, obtainable 
nowhere else, it is simply IMPOS- 
SIBLE for a purchaser to really 
know what there is in the market 
without examining OUR STOCK. 
2d — That, considering quality and 
style, our PRICES are the LOWEST 








in Boston. 


John H. Pray, Sons & Co., 


CARPETS AND UPHOLSTERY, 


oe ee 


THE E.G. HALL CLEANSING C0. 


Cottage Farm, Boston. 
Established 1882. Telephone 241-2, Brookline. 





Steam Carpet Cleaning, 
Naptha Cleansing, 
Dry Cleansing, 
Upholstering. 


day, if desired. Price List on APPLICATION. 


MISS LOTHROP, 


100 CHARLES STREET, 
Will resume Pianoforte Instruction September 
1l. At home Monday, Wednesday and Satur- 
day from 12 tol. Reference: Mr. B. J. Lang. 











O. A. 


JENKINS 
& CO. 


Invite inspection of their 
most complete line of cir- 
cular capes, in all the fash- 
‘ionable furs. 

The prices are reason- 
able, and the quality, style 
and finish unsurpassed. 


Exclusive designs in 
Ladies’ English Walking 
and Felt Sailor Hats. 


407 Washington Street. 


Carpets taken up, cleaned and laid, the same | 
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[avanwavrs, 
HOLLIS wiiite 


ISAAC B. RICH, Proprietor and Manager. 


| MONDAY, October 22.—T wo weeks only. 

| Charles Frohman’s Comedians. 

| First time in Boston, in the new military Comedy, 
| Entitled 

| THE OTHER MAN. 

| 
| 


Direct from the Garden Theatre, New York City, 
where it run ove hundred nights. 


Every evening at 7.45. Mat. Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


- THEATRE. 


PP J.A.Crattree, Manager. 

A R F. E. Piper, Bus. Manager. 

Evenings at 8. Saturday Matinee at 2. 
43rd—49th PERFORMANCES, 


RICE'S 


Libretto by C. A. 

| Byrne and Louis 
Harrison. Music 
by Gustave Kerker. 


Sumptuous production 
of the fantastic comic 
opera, 


VENUS 


| Boston's Favorite Prima Donna, 
| CAMILLE D’ARVILLE, and 80 artists. 


Souvenirs—S0th Performance—Oct. 30, 





COLUMBIA THEATRE, 


Ricu & HARRIS and > 
CHARLES FROHMAN Props. and Managers. 


MONDAY, October 30th, 
Second week, 


Pauline Hall Opera Company, 


accompanied by 
Richard Golden 
A Royal Success, 
THE HONEYMOONERS. 
“Truly Eccentric.” 
Libretto by C. M. 8S. McLellan. 
William Furst. 


Evenings at 8. Regular Matinees Wednesday 
and Saturday at 2. 


GRAND OPERA 


MONDAY, OCTOBER 30, 


CLARA MORRIS 
In the following repertoire : 
Monday pight and Thursday matinee, 


Music by 





HOUSE 





CAMILLE. 


Tuesday and Friday nights, 
RENEE DE MOREY. 


Wednesday and Thursday nighte, 
CLAIRE. 


ARTICLE 47. 
Wed. and Sat. Matinees at 2. 


Saturday night, 


Evenings at 7.45. 


Bowdoin Square Theatre. 
MR. CHAS. F. ATKINSON ........‘... Manager 


Every evening at8. Matinees Wed. and Sat. at 2. 


Hands Across the Sea. 


OUR NEW BOOKS ! 


JUST OUT. 











BY TWO Of THE “LITTLE WOMEN.” 


COMIC TRAGEDIES. 


Written by ‘‘Jo’’ and ‘‘Meg,”’ and acted by 
the “Little Women.’’ With a Foreword by 
‘‘Meg,”’ Portraits of ‘‘Jo’’ and ‘‘Meg”’ and a 
| view of the house in which they lived. 16mo. 
Cloth. Uniform with “Little Women.” 





$1.50. 


‘THE BARBERRY BUSH. 


And Seven Other Stories about Girls for 
Girls. By Susan CootipGe. Illustrated by 
Jessie McDermott. 16mo. Cloth. Uniform 
with **What Katy Did,’’ ete. $1.25. 


ROBIN’S RECRUIT. 
By Miss A. G. PLymprton, author of ‘‘Dear 
Daughter Dorothy,’’ ‘‘Betty, a Butterfly,” 


‘Little Sister Wilifred.’’ Illustrated by the 
author. Square l2Zmo. Cloth. $1.00. 


/HELPFUL WORDS. 
From the Writings of Edward Everett Hale. 


Illustrated by 
Cloth. 





Selected by Mary B. Merrill. 
Frank T. Merrill. Square 16mo. 
$1.00. 


THE CHILDREN’S YEAR-BOOK. 


Selections for Every Dav in the Year. 
Chosen and arranged by EpitH EMERSON 


Forses. Square l6mo. Cloth. Gilt. $1.50. 
HELEN JACKSON'S COMPLETE 
POEMS. 


New Edition. With Portraits. 12mo. Cloth. 
$1.50. White and gold, $1.75. 


EMILY DICKINSON’S POEMS. 


Edited by T. W. HicGrnson and MABEL 
Loomis Topp. Both series in one volume. 
12mo. Cloth. Gilt. $2.00. 


At all Bookstores. 


ROBERTS BROTHERS, Publishers, 
CHILDREN’S GLOVES. 


Miss M. F. Fisk, 
44 TEMPLE PLACE, 


Calls attention to her satisfactory 





| stock of gloves for Boys and Girls, 
|for Street, School and Dancing- 


Class occasions, at popular prices. 
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PRESS COMMENT. 


The papers speak many pleasant words 
of Lucy Stone. The Boston Transcript 
says: 

Lucy Stone’s life and death stand for 
conviction. It is not merely her one 
chief vonviction for which her times are 
indebted to her. It is the unswerving 
loyalty to a deep-rooted principle which 
is the mighty contribution of this one 
gentle woman to our national life. She 
worked for it with unfaltering faith. And 
her tremendous conviction is a living 
power. She was not given to vain proph- 
ecies or imaginings or enthusiastic hopes. 
In this sense it may be said she had little 
imagination. It mattered nothing what 
she had or had not. All the qualities 
which made her honored and beloved may 
be summed up in this: She was herself 
conviction embodied before the eyes and | 
the hearts and minds of her generation. | 


The Boston Globe says: | 








cruel laws that were repealed in response 
to her pleadings with the State legislators 
—all this will occupy many pages over 
which coming generations of readers will 
linger in eager interest. 

Itis not necessary to agree with Mrs. 
Stone in all her cherished beliefs regard- 
ing the rights and wrongs of her sex in 
order to ungrudgingly recognize the honor 
due her imperishable memory. Long ago 
the circle of admirers ceased to be con- 
fined within the limits of woman suffrag- 
ists. Her work for women extended far 
beyond the demand for political enfran- 
chisement. Much as she toiled to gain 
the ballot, that was more as a means than 
as an end. She was a pioneer in the 
cause of liberal female education. She 
strove to open for her sex new avenues of 
industry, and to secure on woman’s behalf 
equal wages with men for equal work. 
Her eloquent voice was lifted continually 
against those wicked remnants of feudal 
laws which deprived wives of a just share 
in the earnings that came through the 


| mutual toil of married partners; which 


In the passing beyond of Lucy Stone : 
the best PA neve Saves 4 of half a entuey in | ove husbands absolute control over their 
behalf of ennobled aud enfranchised wo- | p.ves_dowries; which made it possiile 
b lled ante | for wives to be left destitute by the will- 
man seem to be called up to pronounce &) ing away of estates in which common 


benediction upon her memory. 


| justice should have secured to them a fair 


The world’s heroines in the past have | portion; which deprived mothers of all 


often been of the masculine type. In the 
figure of Lucy Stone there was found no 
trace of Amazonian shading. Yet with all 
the sweetness and matronly tenderness of 
the most lovable feminine types were 
found an iron will and undaunted courage, 
the capacity to work, to wait and to suf- 
fer, and a resolution that never halted at 
the point of saying, doing and daring in 
behalf of truth and justice. 

lf there is any one lesson more valuable 
than another in the career of Lucy Stone, 
it is that of the essential kinship of all 
humanitarian work. When she first raised 
her voice for woman’s emancipation in 
the abolitionist meetings Mr. Garrison and 
his followers were so hounded and de- 
spised at the court of public opinion that 
many of the abolitionists declared that to 
attempt to carry the added opprobrium of 
defending ‘‘woman’s rights’’ would ex- 
asperate the public beyond further power 
of self-control. 

But Mr. Garrison, voicing the stancher 
and broader element of the emancipation- 
ists, declared that no movement seeking 
the liberation of slaves deserved to live if 
it refused to harbor any and every creat- 
ure in bonds, irrespective of sex, race or 
condition. 

It was through this fusion that Lucy 
Stone, Lucretia Mott und a distinguished 
coterie of historic American women came 
to be the other if not the better half of a 
movement that, transcending the original 
peace programme of the emancipatiouists, 
ended at Appomattox court-house. 

Taking the ground that but one sex had 
been fully liberated in 1865, Lucy Stone 
could do no less than declare that the war 
was less than half ended. With tongue 
and pen she continued to labor incessantly 
until at last, having passed the span of 
life, which measures three quarters of a 
century, she rests from her labors and 
leaves the hard-fought field to her suc- 
cessors. 

Whatever value the average woman 
may attach to equal suffrage, yet sadly 
restricted though it be, is preéminently to 
be credited to Lucy Stone. If any woman 
to-day esteems it a right and privilege to 
claim the clothes earned by herself as her 
own, she owes it chiefly to Lucy Stone. 

It will take generations of coming 
women to realize the boon bestowed by | 
such a life. It is indeed a worthy study | 
for the whole sex. Ata time like this it 
is pleasant to recall that Mrs. Stone cred- 
ited the Globe with being one of the best 
and strongest newspaper friends of woman 
in the country. Her pen, as our readers 
well know, has frequently graced the 
Globe's columns. 

It has taken the best part of a century 
to produce a Lucy Stone. But the good 
she has accomplished for her sex and for 
humanity will be carried along all the 
centuries to come. 

The Boston Daily Advertiser says: 

Of all those prominently identified with 
what is commonly called the woman’s 
rights movement, no one was more influ- 
ential, more indefatigable or more cor- 
dially esteemed than Mrs. Lucy Stone. 
Her death is an irreparable loss, not only | 
to the cause to which she devoted so large 
a part of her life, but to the community in 
which she dwelt. The sense of bereave- 
ment is widely extended. This distin- 
guished lady possessed qualities that 
would have won for her a noble fame as | 
well as devoted personal friendships in 
whatever sphere of life she might have 
chosen. She was gifted with exceptional 
talents, and these were developed by such 
intellectual culture as very few young | 
women were able to obtain in the days 
when she graduated from Oberlin Col- 
lege. Added to great natural abilities | 
and thorough education were qualities 
of moral earnestness and high enthusiasm. | 
Withal she was a womanly woman in | 
the fullest sense that those words can | 
truthfully convey. Upon the sacred | 








theme of domestic life it is sufficient to | 


remark that in her was seen a complete 
refutation of the slander, once common 
but 
that ambition for enlarged privileges on 
the part of women is inconsistent with 
the best discharge of duties that pertain 
to wif: hood and motherhood. In the 
sphere of home this refined and tender- 


now happily seldom encountered, | 


legal claim upon their own children; and 
which, in various other respects, degraded 
and dishonored women in the married 
state by virtually consigning them to 
slavery. If anybody imagines that this 
description is overdrawn, it is because he 
is ignorant of facts as they existed on the 
statute books in nearly all the States of 
this free and glorious Union when Lney 
Stone entered upon her career. 

Dr. Cyrus Edson, commissioner of 
health, of the State of New York, writing 
in the North American Review for October, 
1893, makes this assertion: ‘The most 
marked advance made by the human race 
during the last twenty years, an advance 
greater in importance than all the dis- 
coveries and inventions of that period, 
has been in the enfranchisement of Amer- 
ican women. ‘To the person who looks at 
their status to-day and compares it with 
that of 1870, the change is wonderful.” 


| It is indeed wonderful, yet a comparison 


reaching back twenty years further would 
reveal a degree of progress not only won- 
derful but astounding. On the whole, it 
has been in the right direction. Hardly 
any one will deny this. The question of 
voting and office-holding is but a single 
feature. Those who for the present de- 
cide that in the negative can, and mostly 
do, with entire consistency, admit that 
in other ways the onward movement has 
been toward higher civilization, purer 
institutions, happier homes; and that 
men as well as women are the better off 
because of what Dr. Edson calls ‘the 
enfranchisement of American women.” 

Of this latterday gospel of woman's 
enfranchisement Mrs. Lucy Stone was an 
apostle and high priestess. Her life was 
consecrated to it and was full of lofty en- 
deavor forits sake. There were hardships 
and disappointments. In earlier decades 
there were misrepresentations, sneers, 
bitter oppositions ; from first to last there 
was always the burdening sense of seem- 
ingly small accomplishment compared 
with great objects of desire; but ag the 
end drew near, her heart was gladdened 
by many signs full of encowragement. In 
her last and lingering illness there came 
to her tidings which gave inexpressible 
comfort, because they proved that success 
was fast crowning her life’s unselfish 
struggle. The words addressed by Phillips 
Brooks to Whittier not long before they 
both, poet and preacher, rested from their 
labors, may be fittingly applied to the 
wise and sweet and beautiful spirit of 
Lucy Stone: ‘I thank God that you have 
lived, that you are living still, and that 
you will live forever.” 


The Springfield Republican says: 


The death of Lucy Stone is an event 
which cannot be passed without due rec- 
ognition of a rare and noble spirit, who 
had done her work among her fellows 
with an enlightenment, an intellectual 
power, a courage and a grace which ure 
seldom combined, especially in a reformer 
—that terror of coventional society in 
every age. ‘She,’ said Mrs. Stanton, 
‘first really stirred the nation’s heart on 
the subject of woman's wrongs.” And 


| this great power of hers, thus generously 


acknowledged by one of the two most 
eminent of her living fellow-labore1s, was 


| due to the singular sweetness of her 


nature. Others could sav what she said, 
but not as she said it. No one who ever 
heard the speeches at a woman suffrage 


| convention could fail to note the great dif- 


ferenceinthetemperof the audience asthey 
listened to the different speakers. After 
a woman Of brilliant talents had spoken 


| with vigor and vehemence, arraigning the 


tyrant man for the inequalities of the law 
as bearing upon women—saying nothing 
but the truth, but adding to that truth a 
temper which provoked anger—lLuey 
Stone would arise, and in two minutes 
would calm the troubled waters, and 
uttering the same burden, would bring 
every hearer to assent to all she said. 
Her gentle and lovable countenance; her 
musical, low, but clear and searching 
voice; her gracious and persuasive man- 


| ner, would steal away every resentful or 
| uppleasant feeling, and the man who en- 


hearted woman was as admirable as she | 
was in the more public realm where she | 


moved with serene and queenly presence. 

The future historian of the woman’s 
rights crusade will accord to Mrs. Lucy 
Stone a foremost place. The story of her 
writings, lectures, journeyings, organiz- 
ing activities, of her achievements by 
means of individual conversations, of the 


| 


tered the hall a disbeliever would leave it 
at least ‘‘a hopeful convertite.” 

Lucy Stone’s protest against the tradi- 
tional idea of the marriage relation, by 
which the woman has ever been regarded 
as the mere appendage of the man, and 


| which has been the root of all the evil 


laws that during thousands of years had 
given all the rights to the husband, and 
to the wife such privileges as he might 
allow, was one of the signal advances 
toward the true idea of marriage and the 


converts won to the cause directly and | real position of woman, not only in domes- 


indirectly, of the champions that her 
efforts secured both among the members 
of her own and the opposite sex, the 





tic matters, but in the body politic. Out 
of that protest, which she and Henry B. 
Blackwell, her husband, jcintly signed, 


prejudices overcome, the barriers that | has proceeded more courageous progress 
crumbled before her gentle touch, the toward the rights of man and woman as 
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individuals than from any other single in- 
cident. Lucy Stone stands alone among 
all her sisters in the movement for wom- 
an’s rights in one form of protest, namely, 
the maintenance of her maiden name. It 
occasioned a great many ignorant and 
foolish attacks at the time, but these have 
long been outgrown, and —_ has been 
for many years at all distur over this 
peculiarity. It served its purpose, and 
might have been dropped, but for the fact 
‘hat everybody accepted it and liked it. 
There seemed to be really no reason save 
convenience for the old fashion,—and con- 
venience still will keep that fashion, no 
doubt. But the idea which formerly lay 
behind the mere convention, which itself 
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personalities of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. She belonged to the pioneer band 
of women who braved the first storm 
of popular contumely which greeted the 
opening of the crusade for the political 
equality of women. With Susan B. An- 
thony, Elizabeth Cady Stanton and the 
other daring women who over fifty years 
ago made the first public demand for the 
enfranchisement of their sex, Lucy Stone 
will be remembered in American history 
as one of the bravest women of her time. 
For it required real bravery, positive hero- 
ism, for women to plead publicly for the 
ballot fifty years ago. 

The cause has come to be respectable, 
if not positively popular, in our day. The 


is but a few centuries old,is now moribund. | advocates of the political equality of the 


. . » Mrs. Stone assisted in starting the 
WoMAN’S JOURNAL of Boston, in 1870, 
and two years later she and her husband 
took charge of it, and, assisted latterly by 
Miss Alice Stone Blackwell, their daugh- 
ter, have controlled and edited it ever 
since. It is the one only journal devoted 
to aspecialty, which is nevertheless edited 
like a newspaper, with a thorough jour- 
nalistic sense, and with a broad «nd con- 
scientious survey of the course of events. 
In this it has simply reflected the charac- 
ter of Lucy Stone. 


The Cleveland Leader says: 


When Lucy Stone died, there passed 
from earth one of the noblest women of 
the century. The story of her life work 
in the cause of humanity, so familiar to 
all who have labored in that cause, would 
filla volume. With a sweet face, a musi- 
eal voice and captivating manners, she 
charmed all who knew her and won 
friends everywhere by her earnestness 
and goodness of heart. Her death will be 
mourned by all who are familiar with the 
events of her long and notable career as a 
public woman. 


The Kansas City Star says: 


The moral of Lucy Stone's story is that 
we have learned a great deal as a people 
in less than forty years. Everything that 
Lucy Stone did as a girl and a young 
woman was regarded as strange, out of 
character, and, in fact, improper. Because 
she had ideas of her own about what a 
woman’s life might be, she, one of the 
kindest, best mannered and sweetest- 
voiced of women, was met with all sorts 
of ridicule, caricature and abuse, and 
narrowly escaped something like lynch- 
ing. Now all that she did is considered 
right for women ; co-education is the rule, 
not the exception, and the girls go to col- 
lege by the thousand ; they follow up not 
only the intellectual, but the physical 
courses, and are growing taller than the 
boys. Lucy Stone will in her death be 
widely honored and lamented; so much 
for forty years. 


The Boston Herald says: 
Woman suffrage has lost one of its most 
precious jewels in Lucy Stone. 


Under the heading, ‘‘A Great Woman 
Gone,’’ the N. Y. Recorder says: 


The press tributes that are being paid 
to the late Lucy Stone are warm and 
generous as they should be. She was a 
great and good woman. The Sun well 
says that her ‘‘name must be enrolled on 
the list of illustrious Americans.” 

For half a century she had battled for 
the elevation of her sex to full political, 
social and industrial equality, with men. 
And she lived to see the cause for which 
she labored so zealously, substantially 
successful. 

There was only one college—that of 
Oberlin—open to women when Lucy Stone 
was of college age. ‘To-day the doors of 
but few colleges are closed to them. 
Women could not own property or keep 
their own earnings when Lucy Stone 
began to preach the equality of the sexes. 
They can to-day. Women had no legal 
right even to their own clothes when this 
heroic little woman first began to plead 
their cause. ‘To-day they have. Few 
wage-earning employments or profitable 
professions were open to women fifty 
years _ To-day there are but few 
which they cannot enter. Finally, there 
was no ballot of any kind cast by women 
in 1847, the year of Lucy Stone’s advent 
as the advocate of woman’s emancipation. 
To-day in two States—Kansas and Wy- 
oming—they have compl te suffrage, vot- 
ing on terms of full equality with men; 
and in thirty-two of our forty-four States 
they enjoy limited suffrage. In the near 
future they will undoubiedly be enfran- 
chised everywhere and vote at all elec- 
tions. 

Yet Lucy Stone did not live long enough 
to cast a vote. Massachusetts has al- 
lowed her women to vote at school elec- 
tions for many years, but the registration 
officers of her ward would not allow her 
to register in her own proper pame as 
Lucy Stone, which she had used all her 
lifetime, and she would not register or 
vote in any other. So Lucy Stone died 
without ever casting the ballot which she 
had done so much to win for other 
women. It was a matter of principle with 
her not to lose her own identity or merge 
her name in that of her husband. Her 
husband, Dr. Blackwell, agreed with her 
in this, and the registration officers wight 
well have recorded her name on the vot- 
ing lists. 

However, it matters not now, nor will 
it hereafter. As Lucy Stone she lived, 


| lot be given to her sex. 





| 





labored and died, and as Lucy Stone the | 
women of America, soon to enjoy full | 
political equality, will some day honor | 


her with a national statue in the Capitol | 


at Washington. History will hail her as 


In deeds of daring rectitude, in scorn 

Of miserable aims that end with self, _ : 

In thoughts sublime that pierce the night like 
stars, 


And witb their mild persistence urge men’s | 


minds 
To vaster issues. 


Elsewhere the editor of the N. Y. Re- 
corder says. 


The death of Lucy Stone of Massachu- 
setts removes one of the most picturesque 





sexes can no longer be dismissed with a 
cheap and easy sneer as ‘long-haired 
men and short-haired women.” The 
world has moved greatly since Lucy Stone 
and the woman suffrage cause were young 
together. Few and feeble indeed were its 
champions in the days when this bravest 
yet gentlest of women first went before 
committees of the Massachusetts Legisla- 
ture and of Congress to ask that the bal- 
Wendell Phillips 
spoke out for it, and William Lloyd Gar- 
rison, but they were Abolitionists, and 
didn’t count any more than other ‘‘long- 
haired men” of that seemingly far-off 
time when it was good form even in the 
North to speak apologetically for ‘‘the 
peculiar institution.” 

Mrs. Stone was in herself the best reply 
that could be made to the argument that 
participation in political and public affairs 
must inevitably unsex women and make 
them mannish. For fifty years this 
woman had stood in the front of a politi- 
cal movement. Her voice was familiar 
on the public platforms of every State 
and Territory in the Union. She had 
lobbied for suffrage in the halls of Con- 
gress and of forty-four Legislatures. She 
had made set speeches in Legislative com- 
mittee rooms, and answered interruptions 
to her remarks that were not always con- 
siderate or even courteous. She had stood 
at the polls on city election days, distrib- 
uting ballots and urging women to use 
the schoo] suffrage which Massachusetts 
has giventhem. If any woman had seen 
American politics all through, sounded its 
depths, and made herself fully familiar 
with its seamy side, that woman was 
Lucy Stone. And yet, after fifty years of 
constant contact with politics and politi- 
cians, she was as sweet, as soft-spoken, as 
tender-hearted, as high-minded, as gentle, 
as gracious and as womanly a woman as 
was to be found anywhere in America. 

Her latest portraits show her honest 
and handsome face framed in a lace cap 
that recalls the dignitied days of our 
grandmothers. Those who knew her 
personally, as I did, knew that, while her 
literary abilities were remarkable and her 
talents for agitation and organization ex- 
traordinary, she was at the same time a 
most domestic woman, possessed of the 
strongest home sympathies, and an ideal 
wife and mother. Her presence was & 
benediction in itself. She was the ‘‘grand 
old woman” of Massachusetts, and none 
knew her who did not respect, admire and 


love her. 
nae sities —t 


MARRIAGE PROTEST. 

Among the events of note in the life 
of Lucy Stone, not the least memorable 
was her marriage, and the protest aguinst 
the existing marriage laws, which was 
drawn up and signed by her and her 
husband. The ceremony was performed 
by Col. Higginson, of Cambridge, then 
Rev. Thomas Wentworth Higginson, of 
Worcester. 

The protest was published in the Wor- 
cester Spy and the Boston Traveller, that 
the world of 1855 might know the stand 
that had been taken. The following is 
Mr. Higginson’s letter to the Spy: 

“It was my privilege to celebrate May 
day by officiating at a wedding in a farm- 
house among the hills of West Brookfield. 
The bridegroom was a man of tried worth, 
a leader in the Western anti-slavery move- 
ment; and the bride is one whose fair 
name is known throughout the nation; 
one whose rare intellectual qualities are 
excelled by the private beauty of her 
heart and life. 

“T never perform the marriage cere- 
mony without a renewed sense of the in- 
iquity of our present system of laws in 
respect to marriage; a system by which 
‘man and wife are one, and that one is the 
husband.’ It was with my hearty con- 
currence, therefore, that the following 
protest was read and signed, as a part of 
the nuptial ceremony; and I send it to 
you, that others may be induced to do 
likewise.” 

Here is the protest as drawn jointly by 
Lucy Stone and H. B. Blackwell, and sub- 
scribed to once more by the bereaved hus- 
band at the funeral: 

‘While acknowledging our mutual affec- 
tion by publicly assuming the relationship 
of husband and wife, yet, in justice to our- 
selves and a great principle, we deem it 
our duty to declare that this act on our 
part implies no sanction of nor promise of 


one of the “immortal dead who live again” | voluntary obedience to such of the present 


laws of marriage as refuse to recognize the 
wife as an independent, rational being, 
while they confer upon the husband an 
injurious and unnatural superiority, in- 
vesting him with legal powers which 10 
honorable man would exercise, and which 
no man should possess. We protest espec- 
ially against the laws which give the 
husband: 
1. ‘The custody of the wife’s person. 





2. ‘The exclusive control and guardian- 
ship of their children. 

3. ‘*The sole ownership of her persona] 
and use of her real estate, unless pre- 
viously settled upon her or placed in the 
hand of trustees, as in the case of minors, 
idiots and lunatics. 

4. ‘The absolute right to the product 
of her industry. 

5. **Also against laws which give to the 
widower so much larger and more perma- 
nent an interest in the property of his 
deceased wife than they give to the widow 
in that of her deceased husband. 

6. ‘Finally, against the whole system 
by which ‘the legal existence of the wife 
is suspended during marriage,’ so that, in 
most States, she neither has a legal part 
in the choice of her residence, nor can she 
make a will, nor sue or be sued in her 
own name, nor inherit property. 

‘*We believe that personal independence 
and equal human rights can never be for- 
feited, except for crime; that marriage 
should be an equal and permanent part- 
nership, and so recognized by law; that 
until it is so recognized, married partners 
should provide against the radical injus- 
tice of present laws by every means in 
their power. 

‘*We believe that where domestic diffi. 
culties arise no appeal should be made to 
legal tribunals under existing laws, but 
that all difficulties should be submitted to 
the equitable adjustment of arbitrators 
mutually chosen. 

“Thus, reverencing law, we enter our 
protest against rules and customs which 
are unworthy of the name, since they 
violate justice, the essence of law.” 

(Signed) HENRY B. BLACKWELL, 
Lucy STONE. 

West Brookfield, Mass., May 1, 1855. 
+r 
A WOMAN’S INVENTION, 





Editors Woman’s Journal: 

Woman’s position, if she invents, should 
be one of perfect equality with men, her 
capacities fixing her power to accomplish, 
the same as aman. Women have invented 
many useful articles, yet have not had 
success, because they were women. 

The patent ‘Car-step and Barrier” is a 
woman's invention, and, as far as known 
or seen, the universal expression is that it 
must be a success. It is for the comfort 
and life-saving of both sexes. The New 
York State Railroad Commissioners ex- 
amined the model and patent a few years 
ago, and said that no improvement was 
more needed, and they would be glad of 
its adoption for its convenience and safety. 
If Senator Wagner had not been called so 
suddenly from this world, the travelling 
public would have had the benefit of this 
low step more widely than now, for the 
writer is assuredly witness that the Sena- 
tor had a few days before his death agre.u 
to adopt it at once, feeling glad to prove 
his appreciation, even if it was a woman’s 
invention, particularly as she had been 
studying the comfort and safety of both 
sexes. A low step to the passenger car 
would greatly increase travel, and as rail- 
road companies have much patronage 
from women, it is only justice that some 
of their money should be devoted to the 
adoption of the ‘*Car-step and Barrier.” 
It is life-saving to the passenger, and to 
the company it is time-saving and money- 
saving. It is earnestly hoped that all 
railroad companies who have heard of it 
will follow the example of the D. & H. C. 
Company in encouraging this woman’s in- 
vention. Sensible women are willing to 
own their dependence, yet are unwilling 
to submit quietly to unnecessary and cruel 
deprivation. Those who see the model on 
exhibit at the World’s Fair will readily 
understand why the D. & H. C. isa 
popular line. AN INVENTOR 





Is more especially than any other a hereditary 
disease, and for this simple reason: Arising 
from impvu~? an‘ insufficiext blood, the dis- 
ease locates itself in the lymphatics, whieh 
are composed of white tissues; there is a 
period of foetal life when the whole body con- 
, sists of white tissues, and 
Hood’s therefore the unborn child is 
Sarsapa- especially susceptible to this 
dreadful disease. But therc 
rilla is a potent remedy for scrof- 
ala, whether hereditary er acquired. It ts 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla, which expels every trace 
of the disease and gives to the blood the 
quality and color of health. Get Hood's. 
“ When my boy was two years . 
old he was attacked and suf- Entirely 
fered a long time with scrofula GCured 
sores. The physician at length 
told us to give him Hood’s Sar- My Boy 
saparilla, which we did. Two bottles cured 
him. He is now 10 years old and has not had 
why sign of scrofula since. We recommend . 
Hood’s Sarsaparilla toall our friends.” Mra. 
&. C. CLIPPER, 8 Kidder St., Cleveland, O. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Sold by all druggists. #1, six for $5. Prepared only 
syC I. HOOD & CO., Apothecaries, Lowell, Masa, 


100 Doses One Dollar 
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FIFTY LEAGUES AT WORK. 


DENVER, COLO., OcT. 14, 1893. 
Editors Woman's Journal : 

Reports from the fifty leagues of the 
State show good work being done in 
every direction. Some counties where Mrs. 
Chapman organized leagues, and where 
she considered the outlook hopeless, are 
now thoroughly canvassed and promise a 
good majority. Mrs. Chapman has done 
a wonderful work in western Colorado, 
the results of which can not be measured 
at ‘ue present time. She will be in Colo- 
rado Springs, Oct. 17, and will remain in 
that vicinity until the 21st, when she 
comes to Denver and vicinity. 

Therese Jenkins, of Cheyenne, Wy., 
will arrive Monday and speak every night 
until election. Mrs. M. E. Marble, of 
New Mexico, who has been working in 
Pueblo, has succeeded in stirring up the 
people of that city very effectually. She 
has organized several leagues and started 
them in campaign work. She is now in 
Cupple Creek, where she will speak twice 
by request of the people of that town. 

The first public meeting against suf- 
frage was held by the saloon-keepers of 
Durango, Colo., headed by Dare Day, a 
newspaper man. They went to consider- 
able trouble to get a hall and music, and 
hired a woman by the name of Bliven 
from Silverton to speak on their side. Her 
paper of about 20 minutes’ length fell 
very flat, her only argument being that 
‘ther husband was a beautiful man, and 
she didn’t need the ballot, and con- 
sequently no one else did.” No one else 
being ready to speak against suffrage, and 
no one willing to speak in favor of it, the 
great anti-suffrage rally adjourned at the 
end of half an hour. 

Mrs. L. Ormiston Chant was tendered a 
reception last Wednesday night by Mrs. 
T. M. Patterson. About four hundred of 
the élite of Denver were present. Thurs- 
day night she delivered a lecture on sur- 
frage at Unity Church to a select audience 
numbering about 600. Her lecture was 
very well received. Ten suffrage meetings 
are already arranged for next week here 
in the city, and it is probable that the 
number will be increased. H. M. R. 


+e 
MRS, LIVERMORE AT WESTFIELD. 


Sigourney T. Cowles sends us the fol- 
lowing appreciative abstract of Mrs. Liv- 
ermore’s address at Westfield : 


‘*Frailty, thy name is woman;” ‘*The 
earth waits for her queen.” The first is 
a conception pertaining to the past; the 
second is a prophecy of that grander 
type toward which the whole sex is 
moving. 

The estimate of woman has vacillated 
between two extremes. She has been a 
slave or an idol, adrudge oradoll. Girls, 
_ ho fifty re ago aspired to something 
higher and nobler, met with little encour- 
agement. When about seventeen years of 
age, [went in company with fiveor six other 
like-minded young ladies, to visit Presi- 
dent Quincy, of Harvard College, and we 
asked the privilege of attending lectures 
in the college. President Quincy replied, 
‘You don’t want this sort of education. 
This is for boys. You would be a dis- 
grace to your friends if you came here, 
What you need to learu is to make bread, 
and sew, and keep house.” 

‘*All these domestic accomplishments,” 
said these girls, ‘‘we have learned already’ 
from our mothers at home. We ask now 
for something else.” 

“The time will never come,” rejoined 
President Quincy, ‘‘when Harvard will 
open its doors to women.” 

By that saying he is proved a poor 
prophet. ‘The disappointed applicants 
for higher education withdrew and con- 
ferred together in the old burial-ground 
on Copp’s Hill. With solemn protests 
and pledges, they declared that they 
would ever resist with all their powers 
the injustice which discriminates against 
women and bars them from educational 
advantages to which they are entitled 
equally with men. 

Fifty years ago there were but thirteen 
occupations open to women; now there 
are three hundred and forty-two. There 
are at least forty thousand women now in 
colleges. We asked for the ballot for 
women in order that the schools and pro- 
fessions might be opened tous. Now it 
seems we have attained everything, yet 
are without the right of suffrage. Now 
having gained so much, women need the 
ballot that thereby they may help men. 
The moral influence, which women re- 
present, is needed in the legislation of our 
country. 

A thrilling and beautiful illustration 
was drawn from an incident in the Battle 
of Gettysburg. ‘Two reserved corps sta- 
tioned on the heights overlooked the field 
of conflict. Fog and smoke had hidden 
the contestants. ‘he wind arose. The 
mists cleared. One reserved corps was 
ordered to march. Forward in regular 
file the brave men advanced against the 
masked batteries of the enemy, only to 
fall victims in death. ‘The other corps of 
reserves upon the hilltop saw the danger 
of their comrades and felt that if they 
were ordered into action they could save 
their friends from ruthless destruction. 
“O God,” exclaimed one, ‘‘why can we 
not go down and fight for them!” Inthe 
past, men have said to women, “Stay upon 
the heights. We will fight the battles of 
life.” But women see their husbands, sons 
and brothers perish, and know they could 
save, if only they had the power to 
act. Inthe fight against the liquor traific, 


| jumping is right?” 





the monster evil of society, men need the 
assistance of women at the polls. Gentle- 
men, we are your reserves. 


7S 
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| CHILDREN’S COLUMN. | 


WHERE JACKEY FOUND THE RAINBOW. 


and his eyes were as blue as a summer 
sky. He had yellow hair that looked as 
though the sun was shining on it. His 
little hands were always in mischief, and | 
his feet ran away with him the minute he 
was outside the gate; but he was a very 
sweet little boy for all that. 

Jackey’s mamma had taken him away 
from the city, where their home was, to 
a pretty country place. The houses were 
not so close together as he was used to 
seeing them, and there were plenty of 
trees and green grass to roll and play 
upon. 

The day Iam going to tell you about 
was very rainy. Jackey had played with 
everything he could find. He had been 
in the kitchen, but he had spilled the 
sugar, and put the cat’s paw in the 
cream. In fact, he got into so much mis- 
chief that Mrs. Lane had to send him up 
to his mamma. 

He asked so many questions that he 
almost set her crazy. 

Then she told him about the rain, and 
that when it rains and the sun shines 
there is a beautiful rainbow. 

Jackey watched the sky, and late in 
the afternoon the sun shone brightly, 
although the raindrops were still falling. 

Jackey ran out on the porch, and pretty 
soon shouted with delight. ‘‘O mamma, I 
see the rainbow! I see the rainbow!” 

After a few minutes, as Jackey did not 
come into the room, his mamma went to 
the door, to see what mischief he was in. 
She did not find him anywhere around, so 
she stepped outside of the gate. Away 
down the road she saw a little golden 
head bobbing up and down as he trotted 
along. 

Mamma put on her hat, and walked as 
quickly as she could in the direction 
Jackey had taken. 

Soon she came to a little stone church, 
where the doors were wide open. 

In the aisle stood Jackey, gazing in- 
tently at a broad ray of sunlight, with all 
the beautiful colors of the stained-glass 
window reflected in it. 

“QO mamma,” he whispered softly, 
‘I’ve found the rainbow, and it comes 
from up there!” And he pointed to the 
picture on the window. 

‘*Yes,” said mamma gently, as she led 
him away. 

The rainbow is still one of Jackey’s 
greatest delights, and he always says he 
‘found it in the church, where it came 
straight down from heaven.” 

—Annie Douglas Bell in Our Little Ones. 


Jackey Merry was a very little boy. 
| 


HUMOROUS. 


A colored philosopher is reported to 
have said, *‘Life, my breddern, am mos’ly 
made up of prayin’ for rain and then wish- 
in’ it would cl’ar off.” 


‘*George Washington,” said Tommy, in 
his ‘‘composition,” ‘‘was a man who, if 
he pointed a gun at a man and told the 
man it wasn’t loaded, the man would not 
get a bit scared.” 


Realism Impracticable.—Hgbert Eauso- 
nice—Do you know society has nevah 
been wepwesented in novels as it weally 
is? Thanis Bight—Certainly not. A | 
novel must be bright enough to be enter- 
taining before it will suecceed.— Puck. 


Reporter (interviewing an aged negress) 
And they tell me, aunty, you are 110 
years old. Now, how does it happen you 
have lived so long? Aunt Sheba—Don’t 
know zac’ly, but spect it’s bekase I nebeh 
died, sah.— Brooklyn Life. 


Medical Student—People don’t want | 
young doctors. How on earth do they 
get started? Professor—It’s simple | 
enough. ‘They just sit in their offices and | 
fret and worry over the rent until their 
hair turns gray, and then the patients | 
come with a rush.—New York Weekly. 


A little Scotch boy, on being rescued | 
by a bystander from the dock into which 
he had fallen, expressed heartfelt grati- | 
tude, saying: ‘I’m so glad you got me 
out. What a lickin’ I wad have frae my | 
mither if I had been drooned!”— Yankee | 
Blade. 


Mother—You shouldn’t play games on 
Sunday. Little Boy—This one is all right. 
‘**Do you mean that all that running and 
*“Yes’m. We are. 
playing steeple chase, and pretendin’ | 
they is reg’lar church steeples.”—Street 
and Smith's Good News. 


General Sherman’s son Thomas, in the | 
company of a detachment of soldiers, was | 
crossing the pontoon bridge over the 
Potomac, when the armies were on their 
way to Washington for their great review 
in 1865. The boy was then about eight 
\ears old. One of the men, to make talk, 
asked him if he expected to grow up as 
smart a man as his father. ‘No, sir,” an- 
swered the boy, with surprising prompt- 
ness. ‘*Why not?” was the next question. 
‘*Well,”’ said Thomas without hesitation, 
**there are plenty of other men who have 
grown up, and why aint they as smart 
as my father?”—Philadelphia Press. 














WOMAN SUFFRAGE LEAFLETS. 





A large number of Equal Rights Leaflets are 
for sale at cost at the office of the Woman’s 
JovurnnaL, No. 3 Park Street, Boston, Mass. 

Price of Single Leaflets, 10 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
or 15 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Price of Double Leaflets, 20 cents per hundred 
of the same kind, at Woman’s Jovrnat Office, 
or 30 cents, postpaid, by mail. 

Sample copies of ferty Leaflets sent by mail 
for 10 cents. 

SINGLE LEAFLETS. 

Eminent Opinions on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Catechism, by Lucy Stone. 

Why the W. C. T. U. Seeks the Ballot, by 
Mary B. Willard. 

A Plea for Universal Suffrage, by Wm. Lloyd 
Garrison, Jr. 

Woman Suffrage in Wyoming. 

More Facts from Wyoming. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 

Objections to Woman Suffrage Answered, by 
Henry B. Blackwell. 

The Nonsense of It, by T. Wentworth Higgin- 
son. 

The Bihle for Woman Suffrage, by Rev. J. 
W. Bashfvurd. 

Clergymen fer Woman Suffrage. 

The Government of Cities, by H.B. Blackwell. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, by Ednah D. 
Cheney. 

Municipal Suffrage for Women, No. 2, by Ed- 
nah D. Cheney. 

Woman’s Rights Fables, by Lillie Devereux 
Blake. 

The First Free State. 

Prepare for Suffrage, by Orra Langhorne. 

How to Organize a Suffrage Association, by 
Mary E. Holmes. 

Prof. Carruth on Suffrage. 

A Duty of Women, by Frances Power Cobbe. 

The Elective Franchise, by leading Suffragists. 

Henry Ward Beecher on Woman Suffrage. 

Woman Suffrage Man’s Right, by Henry 
Ward Beecher. 

Independence Day for Women. 

How to Win Woman Suffrage, by Henry B. 
Blackwell. 

Twelve Reasons Why Women Want to Vote, 
by Alice Stone Blackwell. 

Wyoming Speaks for Herself. 


DOUBLE LEAFLETS. 

No Distinction of Sex in the Right to Vote, 
by the Hon. John D. Long. 

The Advancement of Women, by Mary A. 
Livermore. 

Woman Suffrage Essential to Pure Govern- 
ment, by Hon. Geo. F. Hoar. 

Woman Suffrage Essential toa True Republic, 
by Hon. George F. Hoar. 

Freedom for Women, by Wendell Phillips. 

Equal Rights for Women, by George William 
Curtis. 

Fair Play for Women, by George Wm. Curtis. 

Woman Suffrage, by Rev. James Freeman 
Clarke. 

Women and the State, by Geo. F. Hoar. 

Dr. Gregg on Equal Rights. 

Mrs. Wallace on Equal Suffrage. 

The Star in the West, by Virginia D. Young. 

Suggestions of a Line of Study. 

Suggestions for Franchise Superintendents. 

Jesus Christ the Emancipator of Women, by 
Rev. C. C. Harrah. 

Municipal Suffrage in Kansas, by Secretary 
Adams. 

Woman Suffrage a Political Reform, by Henry 
B. Blackwell. 

A True Story, by Mrs. Carrie Lane Chapman. 


Also for sale: 

Life of Anna Ella Carroll, by 8S. E. Blackwell, 
postpaid, $1.10. 

Woman Suffrage Cook-book, 50 cents. 

Yellow Ribbon Speaker, 50 cents. 

Subjection of Women, by John Stuart Mill, 25 
cents. 

Woman and the Commonwealth, by George 
Pellew, 10 cents. 

Legal Condition of Women in Massachusetts, 
by S. E. Sewall, 15 cents. 





LIFE I8 MISERY 


To many people who have the taint of 
scrofula in their blood. The agonies 
caused by the dreadful running sores and 
other manifestations of this disease are 
beyond description. There is no other 
remedy equal to Hood’s Sarsaparilla for 
scrofula, salt rheum and every form of 
blood disease. It is reasonably sure to 
benefit all who give it a fair trial. 


Hoop's PILts cure all liver ills. 


MORPHINE, OPIUM, COCAINE 
AND LIQUOR HABITS 
CAN BE CURED 
WITHOUT 
PAIN. 


The Morphine, Opium and Cocaine hab- 
its have grown to an alarming extent, the 
which but few realize. At first given to 
alleviate pian and suffering, the nassum- 
ing control, gives to the poor patient 
nothing but pain, suffering, sorrow and 
sadness, and the unfortunate awakes to 
the fact that he has taken to his bosom 
an unyielding tyrant who refuses to un- 
clasp his poisonous fangs, but day by day 
sinks them deeper into his victim, sap- 
ping his very life away, robbing him of 
his physical abilities, dethroning him of 
his reason, and finally crowding him into 
an untimely grave, leaving in the minds 
of his friends only a recollection of what 





| he once was, and the tearful ‘‘’Tis well 


that at last he is free from his suffering.” 
Is that toe hideous a picture? Nay, the 
half of wat the poor unfortunate suffers 
is not told therein. 

Joy to the world. Science at last con- 
quers and comes to the poor sufferer’s 
relief. The good and great Doctor Bel- 
linger, late of Germany, Offers through 
the German Remedy Company at 205, 206 
and 207 Pelham Building, corner of Tre- 
mont and Boylston Streets, Boston, to 

r, suffering humanity, a remedy for 
the positive cure, without pain, of the 
morphine, opium, cocaine, liquor and to- 





Horse Owners 
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This shoe was taken 
Jrom a lame horse wn 
Worcester, Mass. You — 
can see how one part of 
the SPLIT NAIL came 
out where it should for 
clinching and the other 
entered the tender part 
of the foot. 


DANGEROUS NAILS. 


the whole length they are the 








Mr. Robert Bonner handing the Blacksmith a Putnam Naw while superintending the shoeing of “Sunol.” 


ree to any one sending us t elt tines vie Yt A Soon 
UNOL, the Famous Race-horse, is owned by Mr. Robert Bonner of 
New York, who has also been the possessor of nrany other celebrated 
In the care of such valuable animals he is most particular that 
the feet be kept sound, because the usefuluess and worth of the horse 
depend on the condition of the feet. 


Demands the Putnam Nail 


for fastening on the shoes, because he knows it is the only kind of a 
horse-shoe nail that is certain never to Split, Sliver or Break. 





There are Nails called ‘‘hot-forged’’ which really 
"are also ‘‘cold-rolled’’ and **clipped.”’ 
liable to separate the fibexs of the iron and cause the nail to split as shown above. 


THE PUTNAM NAILS 
are Exclusively Hot-Forged and Hammer-Pointed like the old-fashioned hand- 
made nail. They are absolutely safe because they will never Split, Sliver or Break. 
Examine the nails in your smith’s shoeing-box. If their edges are smooth for 


Hot- 
of the shears near the point, they eel 


PUTNAM NAIL CO., Neponset, Boston, Mass. 


and Blacksmiths. 


He always 


Spit nails like this 
are constantly making 
horses lame, lessening 
their value to the owner 
and causing them to 
suffer and often de 
from lockjaw, brought 
on in the first place by 
split and broken nails. 


The process of their manufacture is 


rged Putn . If. th h k: 
0 frolled and sheared. a 
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TUFTS COLLEGE 


MEDICAL SCHOOL 


For Men and Women, 
BOSTON, MASS. 


Session Commences Oct. 4, 1893. 
lars address, 


For particu- 


Prof. Chas. P. Thayer, M. D., Sec’y, 


74 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
COLLEGE OF 


Physicians and Surgeons 


BOSTON, MASS. 
Recently Reorganized and Enlarged. 
Hospitals and Dispensaries directly connected 

qual privileges for both sexes. 


Hon. Edward Avery.President, 53 State st. 


FOR 
BOTH 
SEXES 


| Woman's Medical College of Pennsylvania. 
N. College Ave. and 2ist Street, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


44th Annual Session opens Sept. 2ith, 93. A 4 years 
graded course of Lectures, Quizzes, Laboratory and 

linical work offers ~ gy" advantages to students, 
who are also admitted to the clinics of the public 
Hospitals. Address CLARA MARSHALL, M. D., 
DEAN, 131 8. 18th St., Phila. 


| WOMAN'S MEDICAL COLLEGE. 


OF THE N. Y. INFIRMARY, 


| _ Winter Session epenes October ist; ending May, 1893. 
| Four years’ graded course. Lectures, Quizzes, Labo 
Work, and full Clinical Instruction. Students 
admitted to Clinics in almost all the Hospitals 
and Dispensaries of New York. For announcements 
and information apply to 
EMILY BLACKWELL, M. D., Deans, 
ond Avenue, New York. 
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WY, TUCK, M0 


(Take Elevator.) 
Office Hours from 9 A. M. to 5 P. M., Daily, Thursdays 
excepted. 


CHRONIC DISEASES 


of all kinds a specialty, particularly diseases of 
women and children. 

The Doctor is fargely eclectic in her practice, also 
a thorough Medical Electrician. Her Retreat for 
the care of Chronic Diseases, at South Weymouth, 
: closed, the time being given wholly to clty prac- 

ice. 

The Doctor’s free voy ee A for the poor is still 
continued at her office Tuesdays, from 6 to 9 P. M. 

Free lectures given Friday evenings at 7, to girls 
from 15 to 20 years of age. 
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The hundred thousand trained vocalists of 
America — the half million sweet voices of fire- 
side evenings—all know that in the comfort of 
dressing is flexibility of voice— fj 
No prima donna ever sang with 
uncomfortable corset — the 
Equipoise Waist is the grace- 
ful necessity of style and vocal- 
ism—To know all about it, and 
where to buy it, write to the 
George Frost Co., Boston, Mass. 











5000 BOOK AGENTS WANTED FOR 


DARKNESS &DAYLIGHT 


or LIGHTS AND SHADOWS OF NEW YORK LIFE, 

A WOMAN'S thrilling story of Gospel, Temperance. and 
Rescue work * Jn //is Name” in the great under-world of New 
York. By Mrs. HELEN CAMPBELL. Introduction 


By Rev. Lyman Abbott, DD. 


A wonderful book of Christian love and faith. 250 illust:a- 
tions from flash light ’hotographs of real life. 45th thousand 
The fastest selling book evcr published. Agenta Wanted, — 
both Menand Women. 0 ? We Give Credit. Extra Terms, 


and Pay Freights. Outfit free. Write for circulars to 
A. D. WORTHINGTON & ©O., Hartford, Conn, 
Also 5.000 Lady Agents Wanted on Special Terms for 
ORTHINGTON’S MAGAZ'NE 
a New. Choice. splendidly Illustrated Monthly for the Yamil 
Brimfull of good things forall,— a #4 magazine for 82.06. 
The Brightest. Purest. Best and Cheapest out. lary A. 
Livermore. Helen Campbell, Rev. Dr. Francis E. Clark, and 
scores of others write forit. The best chance ever offered to 
Lady Ayents now. Address as above. 
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‘Complexion Preserved. 


DR. HEBRA'S 


VIOLA CREAM 


Removes, Freckles, Pimples, 
Liver-Moles, Blackheads, 
Sunburn and Tan, and restores 
the skin to its original treshness, pro- 
dueing a clear end healthy complexion. 
Superior to al! face preparations & pe 

fectly harmless. At all druggists o 
mailed for &@cents. Send for circular. 


G. C. BITTNER & CO.. TOLEDO, O. 


FOR SALE. 


WOBURN: $10,000. Terms Easy. 


Twelve to fourteen acres of land, small house, and 
large, unfinished barn. The finest site in Woburn for 
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a public institution, summer peosding Bouse, private 
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SARAH A. COLBY, M. D. 
ESTHER W. TAYLOR, M. D. 


OFFICE AND RESIDENCE: 
204 Neponset Avenue, Boston. 








The Drs. give their attention to both GENERAL and 
SPECIAL practice. 


Specialty: DISEASES OF WOMEN. 
Office hours from 10 A.M. to 3 P.M. 
SATURDAY AND SUNDAY EXCEPTED. 





bacco habits. NO CURE, NO PAY. 


hour, by rail, from Boston. Address, Mrs. Susan 
T. Converse, 35 Sherm 
premises, or 


introduces a buyer, a commission of 
case a sale is eff- cted to the party int 





half a mile from two raf stations, and an 
an Place, Woburn, on 

lackwell, 3 Park St., Boston. 
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COUNSEL TO PARENTS 


On the Moral Education of the Young. 


By Dr. ELIZABETH BLACKWELL. 
Price, 50 cents. Published by 
LONGMAN, GREEN & CO., 

15 East Sixteenth Street, New York 
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seems very large as we View it in the | 
abstract, and very beautiful, but when | 


we hear it in the representative, it be- 
comes smaller and less beautiful. But it 
was not so with Lucy Stone. When we 
heard the message that came from her, it 
seemed larger and more beautiful because 
of the personality through which it had 
come. She was like a prism; the light 


shone through it, and it was broken up | 
ere was always something | 
Her own | 


into beauty. 
of the rainbow about her. 
name was significant. I was glad that 
she did not change it; that her husband 
did not wish her to change it. We had all 
become so familiar with it, and it was a 
name so significant that we could trans- 
late it into any living language and have 
it mean the same thing. “Lucy,” the 
Roman at first, the dawning of the light, 
light ; not meaning for her as in the old 
for she was born in darkness; but she 
was a light-bearer, a torch-bearer of 
the truth, and we were kindled by her. 
And her last name seemed to express the 
strength of her convictions. I have not 
been able to forget that one of the apos- 
tles of Christianity bore the family name. 
He was one who denied his cause when a 
young girl laughed at him. He was one 
who, in his passion, cut off the ear of the 
High Priest’s servant. She never denied 
her cause or her apostleship at any time. 
She never cut off an ear that was waiting, 
listening to hear, but she did heal some- 
times the ears that others had wounded. 

I do not represent these who have stood 
in the battle with her so long. I come in 
humility to make the confession, which 
sO many others could make, that I went 
to hear her the first time in the same 
spirit that Helen Hunt went with Col. 

igginson; and I came away converted, 
disarmed, conquered, by the beauty of 
the woman and the earnestness and the 
conscience in her message. How many 
of her converts—and I suppose I repre- 
sent them here to-day —could tell the 
same story! There is a woman here be- 
fore me who, if she could speak, could 
tell of the wagon-load of laughing girls 
that went over from a school to hear her 
and laugh at her, and all came away con- 
verted to her message. 

So she went on with her work. But 
she put herself behind her work. Some- 
times you see a reformer that stands out 
egotistically in front of his cause, and the 
cause is away in the background. But 
she seemed to stand behind it to presse it 
forward; and [ cannot think how we 
could fulfil so well her spirit and wish on 
this occasion as if, in reverence and sanc- 
tity, we turned it into a great suffrage 
meeting. 

It was this single-mindedness, this con- 
centration of which Mrs. Livermore has 
spoken, that made her hesitate about 
psa the marriage relation, lest it 
should interfere with the work to which 
she had been divinely called. But she 
went into it, and she carried the same 
sweetness and sanctity into it that she 
had carried everywhere else. Emerson 
has said that the great man is he who, in 
the midst of the crowd, maintains with 
perfect sweetness the independence of 
solitude. That is what she did every- 
where. She took the sweetness that she 
had in the crowd and carried it into the 
domestic relation. Sometimes I think the 
reformer doves not bring his sweetness 
home with him; he uses it on other occa- 
sions, but it is not found in the family. 
But it was her glory to disarm the re- 
proach and criticism which assumed that 
one could not be devoted to this noble 
cause and yet illustrate beauty and fidel- 
ity in domestic relations. It was my joy, 
in later life, to know her in her home, to 
become somewhat, as it seemed to me, 
one of her sons, brought into this relation 
of affection and reverence to her, and I 
always felt the same reverence for her 
there that I had felt everywhere else. 
And what a beautiful fruition has come 
to her out of that union: the joy in her 
later hours that she had some one that 
could wear her mantle! There is a beau- 
tiful picture in Homer, of Ajax in the 
midst of the battle, when the clouds had 
come over the contending hosts, and all 
seemed to be obscured, rs fervently 
that if he was to die he might die in 
the light. Athena heard the prayer, and 
the cloud lifted. So it seems to me that 
this prayer was granted to her; born in 
the darkness, but dying in the light, and 
not putting away her armor to rust, but 
finding one who bears her name and who 
has the heritage of her life, and the heart 
to go on with the cause, and we who are 
younger in the battle to go on with her, 
she sank away beautifully and patiently. 
The eternal God was her refuge, and 
underneath were the everlasting arms. 


Following Mr. Barrows’ address the 
congregation sang: 


‘Awake my soul, stretch every nerve, 
And press with vigor on.” 


ADDRESS OF MRS. CHANT. 
Mrs. Laura Ormiston Chant said: 


Some of you, who have lately been 
reading some pathetic incidents of her 
life who is with us this afternoon, 
although unvoiced, will remember how 
once, in the time of her hardship and 
struggle, before the world had interpreted 
her, she passed a weary night upon the 
deck of a steamboat on Lake Erie, on her 
way to Oberlin College, too poor to be 
able to afford common comfort and lux- 
ury, sleeping, resting —- the grain 
sacks upon the deck. And now, this after- 
noon, when it is rather late for her, lovin 
hands have carried her tenderly an 
softly in a bed of flowers. And some of 
you would like, this afternoon, that these 
flowers should have been yours; but when 
she was alive and could have been so 
gladdened by them, you forgot to give 
them. 

There is one flower that she -vould ask 
you for, this afternoon, and I believe is 
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A cream of tartar baking powder. 
Highest of all in leavening strength. 
—Latest United States Government Food 
Report. 


Royal Baking Powder Co., 


106 Wall St., N.Y. 








She has left behind two who were very 
dear to her, and she is asking that they 
shall become very dear tous. They need 
no wreaths of flowers, in this hour of 
adjusting their hearts to the new circum- 
stances; but I know them well enough 
and love them well enough to know, with 
others, that the thing that would most 
gladden both them and her who speaks no 
more, would be that every one of you 
who would like to have placed a flower 
here as a memorial, shall send in your 
names as living flowers in that great gar- 
den of right and justice in which she 
toiled so bravely. Let this voice that 
comes to you over the Atlantic this 
afternoon from England, in the name of 
thousands of hearts that will be very sore 
at the thought of the loss we have sus- 
tained—let that voice speak its prayer to 
you this afternoon, you men and women 
who have been careless about the saints 
and martyrs who are on the eternal side 
of right, to send in your endearments 
before the wickedness of the world shall 
have chilled your hearts, and to drop into 
line in that great procession, at the head 
of which Lucy Stone and William Lloyd 
Garrison and all the saints and martyrs 
have passed before us into the invisible. 
We are still visible. Weare still here to 
hear the marching sound of the footsteps. 
We are still here with this great proces- 
sion. Fallin rank and line with us, and 
let this be your holy communion, that 
here, in the presence of this solemn, elo- 
quent silence, here, with these hands so 
still that were so warm and tender in 
their clasp, with this voice that cannot 
speak to your earthly ear—here in its 
presence, you shall ask God to help you 
from this afternoon to link yourself with 
every cause that is to do away with injus- 
tice and to bring in the kingdom of eternal 
right. 
‘*Put out each feverish light; 
The stars are shining overhead. 

Sleep, sweet, good-night, good-night,”’ 
until the morning shall wake her and us 
in the eternal kingdom of the eternal light 
and right. 


ADDRESS OF MR. GARRISON. 
William Lloyd Garrison said: 


It would ill accord with the spirit of 
our friend’s life, if, at the soul’s new birth, 
as she believed, we who survive her 
should indulge in sorrow and regret. The 
note of triumph and congratulation best 
meets the occasion. A noble life, fully 
rounded, an age ripened with wisdom 


Little wonder that delicate women should 


then shrivk from the coarse abuse of 


| press and party, and, above all, the disap- 


proval of friends and neighbors. 
‘There are yet many living who can re- 
member the advent of this bright, charm- 


| ing, earnest graduite, as she put on the 


armor for the slave. It was a joy to see 


| and hear her at the anti-slavery conven- 
| tions, while in a social way she won all 


| weary apostolic task. 


hearts. When the conventions scattered, 
the refreshed workers took up again their 
Imagine this lover 
of refinement and peace travelling unat- 
tended into lonesome country districts, 


| lodging in humble dwellings or seeking 


the cold shelter of a tavern, and speaking 


, to small numbers in cheerless halls or 


schoolhouses where curiosity had to be 
satisfied before attention could be won to 
the subject of the lecture. The marvel 
is, when the naturally robust constitu- 


| tion of Theodore Parker succumbed to 





and experience, a nature unembittered by 
disappointments, a hopefulness that could 
not be quenched, an exemption from men- 
tal infirmity, and a home of purest love, 
leave only room for rejoicing. She has 
fought the good fight and kept the faith. 
She will still: lead the column in the | 
struggle that remains. No meeting for | 
the cause of woman, no pleading at the | 
State House for the belated law of justice | 


her presence with added power. The in- 
fluence of that sweet, benignant face, of 





to inspire affectionate respect, of that 
character so simple and genuine and stead- 
fast, will encompass us as we take up 
anew with fresh resolve the object of her 





together in council or to rejoice over vic- | 
tories gained, the name of Lucy Stone | 
will spring unbidden to earnest lips, and 
the mind’s eye will picture her gracious 
figure in the van. 

Proud and happy must her dear ones 
feel, and thankful are we who were privi- 
leged to be included in the charmed circle 
of her intimate acquaintance. From the 
wide country of her love, and from across 
the sea, shall come tributes from men and 
women who have never seen her, and 
pilgrims who worship what is highest in 
womanhood will find an inspiration at her | 
grave. 

I come to-day, at her dying request, to 
speak the few imperfect words at my 
command, impelled also by a filial duty to 
one who held her in friendship and rever- 
ence, and at whose funeral she conferred 
the service of her tender tribute. Before | 
Lucy Stone became the prominent cham- | 
pion of her sex, she espoused the cause of 





movement. It is a coincidence that this 
day marks the 58th anniversary of the 
Boston mob. 


speak at all. 


College deliberately chose to follow these | 
pioneers and martyrs, she summoned a 
courage equal to their own. 





asking for, in our rougher voices who are 
speaking for ber in the language of earth. | 





what popular contempt and cruel opposi- 





that must be granted, that will not fee] | to honor. 


lack of proper nourishment and the ter- 
rors of chilling ‘spare chambers,” on his 
lecture tours, that any of the early women 
speakers lived to tell the tale. It was not 
uncommon for the lecturer to arrive in 
town, and, finding no advertisement of 
the meeting, herself nail up on trees and 
fences the notice of the place and time. 
Prejudice was to be allayed, combative- 
ness softened by reason and forbearance, 
and abuse accepted with patience and 
philosophy. Potent as was the public 
speech of Lucy Stone, doubtless her pres- 
ence in stranger households made more 
converts than her addresses, for even 
those who received her reluctantly as a 
guest soon found that they had enter- 
tained an angel unawares. Who that met 
her in this relation could think or say an 
unkind thing against her ever after? 

When happy marriage and motherhood 
came to her, all her loving nature flowered 
out the more. When hostile critics dwelt 
on the ruin of family life and the mascu- 
line characteristics sure to be developed 
by the participation of women in politics 
or reform, until it almost seemed as if 
such a course was flying in the face of 
nature, we could rest secure in such ex- 
amples of domestic life as hers. As though 
unselfish devotion to one’s fellow-creut- 
ures could bring aught but blessings to 
the home! 

The triumph of abolition and the eman- 
cipation of the slave left Mrs. Stone free 
to concentrate her entire energy upon the 
suffrage cause. How pathetic was her 
oft-expressed wish to see the triumph of 
this too! Who can forget her plaintive 
appeals for justice before the legislative 
committees? That she did not live to see 
her dear Massachusetts range itself in the 
column of equal rights puts us all the 
more under bonds to make the Common- 
wealth worthy of this eminent citizen 
who has contributed so much to its true 
eminence. 

When the struggle for enfranchisement 
is over and the victory won, the fame of 
Lucy Stone will not be narrowed to a 
movement or an agitation. It will be piain 
that by her labors and that of her com- 
panions something greater and more far- 
reaching has been accomplished ; that rep- 
resentative government, now representa- 
tive only in name, has itself been saved. 
She takes her place among the founders 
of the true republic. 

Our dear friend’s unswerving faith in 
the Eternal Goodness which rules the 
universe, did not forsake her when the 
time of parting came. ‘‘I feel as if there 
were ten years more of work in me,” she 
said, “but if I am to go now, doubtless 
other work awaits me elsewhere.” It is 
impossible to reconcile the indestruc- 
tibility of matter with the annihilation of 
spirit. How fitting in this case Whittier’s 
lines to Mrs. Child, 

“Sure the Divine economy must be 
Conservative of thee!” 

But no personal eulogy, no words to 
soften the bereavement which death al- 
ways brings, natural and benevolent as 
the law of nature is, would satisfy the 
wishes of the friend and heroine we come 
As in the sick room her face 
lightened and her soul was uplifted by the 
news that New Zealand had enacted 


that sympathetic voice which never failed | Woman suffrage, so would she wish that 


in her dying her loved cause should gain 
new strength. Ihe significance of this 
occasion will be lost if we fail to conse- 
crate ourselves anew to a realization of 


life. Always, as the old friends gather | the dream which inspired this noble life. 


ADDRESS OF ANNA GARLIN SPENCER. 


Rev. Anna Garlin Spencer said : 

‘*Her children rise up and call her 
blessed.’’ Her children! Not alone the 
one daughter of her heart, loved for her- 
self, and loved for her father and her 
mother; not alone the one upon whose 
shoulders her mantle doth indeed fall, but 
all of us younger women who dare to feel 
ourselves in any wise worthy to call our- 
selves her children ; all of us who can en- 
ter into a freedom of opportunity and ful- 
ness of life, into a joy of expanded educa- 
tion and of free expression, all of us who 
enter into the wealth which her hard toil 
helped to make possible, we would rise 
up and be worthy to call her blessed. 
And who so blessed as the truth-seeker, 
who, alone and in the darkness feeling 
after infinite things, letting slip the trivial 
and the small, nay, not seeing them in the 
shadow of the night, catches the star- 


the American slave, and is inseparably | light radiance from afar, and lives to say 
identified with the historic anti-slavery | in solemn rapture to God, ‘I think thy 


thoughts after thee!’”’ Who so blessed as 
he who hungers and thirsts after right- 


It was a double battle she | eousness, so hungers and so thirsts that 
was forced to wage. Before women could | he catches at first and holds firm in his 
speak effectively for the negro, they were hand a thread of divine purpose, a divine 
forced to vindicate a woman’s right to | purpose that gleams through human 
The Grimké sisters and | growth,—and, catching it and holding it, 
Abby Kelley had broken out the thorny | hath power to lift up the voice and cry 
path with bleeding feet, but when the | aloud, as did our sister, our dear mother, 
young, enthusiastic woman from Oberlin | with prevailing sweetness: ‘‘This is lead- 


ing unto the path of life. Grasp it, and 
life shall come!’”” Who so blessed as the 


The young | heart that trusts, so mightily trusts that 
women of to-day who walk over the | it weighs anchor and sails out into the 
broad, smooth highway of college educa- | open sea, 
tion and professional life can never realize | sails with God is safe indeed! Who so 


and knows that he who 


when we remember not only this, the 
mother in our Israel, whose onward pass- 
ing we meet to celebrate, but those other 
far-away helpers in the cause of human 
justice who were born too early, and died 
too soon to be buried in flowers. I think 
if this our loved one could speak, not only 
would she call us to future duty, but to 
gratitude for those who spoke their feeble 
words before our fuller song of justice 
could be sung, for those who died unhon- 
ored and unsung, yet who made a path 
across which brave souls like hers have 
passed to liberty, and made a way for us 
to follow, with feebler steps but earnest 
purpose, to make still broader the high- 
ways of our God. 

And we, too, may be blessed, if the se- 
cret meaning of a holy life steal deep 
within our hearts to-day. We, too, may 
be blessed, if, when Duty whispers low, 
‘*Thou must,” our hearts reply, ‘*We can.” 
And not only so let us give thanks to God 
to-day, but that the silence of death 
teaches us what nothing else can do, the 
true values of life. The real things seem 
then to us for the first time real, and the 
small things passing away take their little 
place. If life went on for us, and there 
were no autumn to the year, but only 
budding spring or glorious summer, 
perhaps we should not know what that 
very deep experience must tell, that truth 
revealed in the heights of joy and the 
depths of sorrow, that the life of God in 
the soul of man is the heart of life, and 
nothing else. 

Thus our friend testifies through us, if 
we are faithful. Thus may our lives take 
the gift from the past, hold it firm and 
true and steadfast in the present, and pass 
it on to the future. Not in this presence 
should we despair even of ourselves. Not 
in this presence should we dare believe 
even ourselves capable of powerlessness 
or thoughtlessness in this great world, so 
grand, so vast, so beautiful, with oppor- 
tunities so boundless, with a trust laid 
upon us by the Infinite to such infinite 
ends. Praise and blessing for this life, 
deepest praise and deepest blessing for 
that to which it testifies, the voice of God 
that speaks to us and bids us go forward! 


ADDRESS OF MRS. EDNAH D. CHENEY. 
Mrs. Ednah D. Cheney,said : 


As [ have sat here this afternoon, and 
heard these very dear familiar voices, the 
lesson that is borne in upon my heart is 
the worth of a human life, a life lived, as 
hers has been, in the unity of a purpose, 
in the consecration to a great and noble 
aim. Who could look around upon this 
company, assembled to pay a tribute of 
love and honor to-day,—above all, who 
could look upon that face, as calm, serene 
and brave and true as we have ever seen 
it in life, and ask that hopeless question, 
Is life worth living? How good it has 
been for her to live! How good for her, 
how good for all of us! It is rare that a 
life is so finished and perfected. It was 
a rare opportunity, a rare plan, that it 
should be so. We cannot all ask that; 
we cannot all have it. A life consecrated 
to a great purpose before she asked that 
it be blessed with the greatest joys of 
humanity! With the noblest and sweet- 
est joys of human life, with the richness 
of a woman’s life, with all the fulness of 
her intellectual growth and development, 
with all the deeds of service done, with 
the union with those engaged in the same 
great cause, how rich, how full, how 
noble her life has been! 

There is one thought that even these 
eulogists have not expressed, which came 
to me as | thought of her, and that was 
that, though she worked for women so 
bravely, so long, we might almost think 
so exclusively, it was not because she 
was a woman that she worked for woman. 
She did not work for woman alone. It 
was humanity through woman that she 
was working for. It was because at this 
time, at this hour, she knew that it was 
the injustice to woman that blocked the 
wheels of the car of progress and hin- 
dered the full development of manhood, 
that she turned her thoughts, her work, 
to woman. One cannot go in one direc- 
tion firmly and truly, but one goes to the 
centre, and does all things. ‘tHe who 
does one thing well does all things.” 
And in serving this cause so singly, so 
devotedly, so closely, there is not a cause 
that has not been helped by her. She 
has thrown the illumination of her 
thought and life on every injustice that 
humanity can suffer; and in the hour 
when another cause than that of woman, 
when the cause of the slave was the 
paramount issue of the day, when that 
was the stone of stumbling and the rock 
of offence, she let her own immediate 
wrongs pass by for the moment, to serve 
that cause, and it advanced her own a 
thousandfold more than she could possi- 
bly have done in any other way. It was 
the anti-slavery cause that was the first 
mother of the woman suffrage move- 
ment. In her devotion to that, she 
learned her eloquence, she learned her 
power for good, she learned her practical 
wisdom ; a thousand lessons she learned, 
which have served her in pleading the 
cause which it was her special work to 
urge. But there is nothing human that 
was foreign to her heart ; there is nothing 
human that her cause did not serve. She 
wanted men and women to work together, 
to go onward together, and she was 
blessed in a companionship that was true 
to her in all. 

So fare thee well, dear sister! All our 
lives we will remember thee. Fare thee 
on to the higher, broader, nobler work! 
No better work than is done here in life 
can there be done. It is the nobleness of 
this life that is leading on to the great 
beyond. Let us follow her, and trust, 
and hope, and have faith, as she leads us | 
on. 


PRAYER—REV. CHARLES G. AMES. 


Father of our spirits, and Lord of all, 
we thank Thee for the dear life which has 





| tion the laborious builders overcame. | is hard for us to speak, but it would be | Thou didst do in giving to Thy child Thy 
| harder to keep silence, if we were bidden, | 


spirit of light and love and power. We 
thank ‘hee that Thou didst lay the foun- 
dations of her life in principles of justice, 
of goodness, of truth. We thank Thee 
that Thou didst help her, Thy daughter 
to follow a life of simple obedience to the 
highest, like Thy great Son, so that she, 
too, has wrought righteousness, has borne 
witness to the truth, has overcome eyj] 
with good, has endured the cross, despis- 
ing the shame, has looked death out of 
countenance, and has now ascended to 
take her place among the stars of God 
that shine forever and ever. We thank 
Thee that some rays of that great beauty 
shine in our hearts, and are to remain in 
our memories to illuminate our own lives. 
And may we all now join in a sincere 
consecration of all Thou dost give us to 
the holy duties and the blessed privileges 
for which Thou hast made us. 

Be Thou the God of all comfort. the 
fountain of consolation, to the dear hearts 
here that greatly need Thee. May they 
lean on the Everlasting Arm and feel its 
sure eo gpl and may they, as they walk 
by faith and not by sight, never doubt 
that Thou art their refuge, their present 
strength, their continual guide, and that 
Thou wilt lead them on through the same 
mystic gate to the same blessed home. 

So let Thy kingdom come among us, 
and Thy will be done by us, both here 
on the earth and forever in that heaven 
for which Thou hast made us. 

The closing hymn was sung: 

‘Rise, my soul, and stretch Thy wings, 
Thy better portion trace.”’ 


An opportunity was then given to those 
who wished to look their last upon the 
face of the departed, and it was a sight 
to behold the great crowd that came for- 
ward and passed slowly by, in two rows, 
for an hour together. 

As Mrs. Stone had wished to have her 
body cremated, the remains were placed in 
the receiving tomb at Forest Hills, to 
await the completion of the new crema- 
tory at Roxbury. 


Amen. 
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